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In  June  1964,  Oxford  and  Granville  County  jointly  con- 
tracted with  the  Division  of  Community  Planning  for  techni- 
cal assistance  in  preparing  several  studies  for  the  Oxford 
area.   The  types  of  assistance  called  for  by  the  contract 
include:  base  mapping,  a  land  use  survey  and  analysis,  a 
population  and  economic  study,  and  a  land  use  plan. 

This  study  of  the  population  and  economy  is  designed  to 
fulfill  one  of  these  requests  for  assistance.   In  order  to 
be  of  maximum  benefit  to  those  persons  responsible  for  for- 
mulating and  implementing  plans  for  the  future,  this  study 
highlights  significant  population  and  economic  trends  and 
provides  an  inventory  of  the  population  and  economic  situa- 
tion in  Oxford  and  Granville  County. 

Factors  influencing  population  and  economic  growth  are 
analyzed  to  show  what  impact  they  have  had  on  past  develop- 
ments.  Included  in  this  analysis  are  such  factors  of  growth 
as  annexation,  migration,  mobility  of  the  population  from 
rural  to  urban  areas,  worker  mobility,  economic  specializa- 
tion, and  many  others.   An  analysis  of  the  factors  influenc- 
ing growth  serve  as  the  foundation  upon  which  population  and 
and  economic  projections  are  based. 

Statements  about  future  growth,  however,  are  not  design- 
ed to  serve   as  predictions.   Rather,  past,  present,  and 
anticipated  developments  are  used  as  guides  in  estimating 
future  population  and  economic  growth.   These  estimates 
serve  as  the  framework  for  long-range  planning  and,  there- 
fore, will  need  to  be  revised  from  time  to  time  as  population 
and  economic  changes  occur  and  as  more  current  information  is 
made  available. 
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Although  Granville  County  was  formed  in  1746,  it  was 
reduced  in  size  with  the  formation  of  Orange  County  in  1752 
and  again  in  1881  when  Vance  County  was  created.   Oxford  was 
incorporated  as  the  county  seat  of  Granville  in  1811.   To- 
day, with  over  7,000  residents,  the  city  is  the  largest  mu- 
nicipality and  the  only  urban  center  in  the  county.   Gran- 
ville County  was  listed  as  having  over  33,000  inhabitants 
in  the  1960  U.S.  Census  of  Population. 

Granville  County  is  located  in  the  northern  tier  of 
counties  adjacent  to  Virginia  directly  north  of  Raleigh,  the 
State  Capital  (Map  1).   Granville  and  the  adjacent  rural 
counties  (Person,  Vance,  and  Franklin)  have  experienced 
rather  slow  growth  for  several  decades.   Wake  and  Durham 
counties,  each  of  which  has  a  large  urban  center,  have  had 
substantial  growth.   In  addition  to  Raleigh  (Wake  County) 
and  Durham  (Durham  County),  there  are  other  large  cities 
(30,000  residents  or  more)  located  within  a  50-mile  aerial 
distance  of  Oxford.   These  include  Rocky  Mount,  Burlington 
and  Danville,  Virginia.   These  five  urban  centers  of  30,000 
inhabitants  or  more  form  a  semicircle  around  a  predominantly 
rural  area  of  North  Carolina  which  includes  Granville  County. 

Oxford,  Henderson,  and  Roxboro  are  the  largest  urban 
centers  in  the  area.  Of  these  three,  Henderson  is  the  larg- 
est with  13,000  inhabitants  and  Roxboro  is  the  smallest  with 
5,200  residents.  In  other  words,  Oxford  which  has  a  popula- 
tion of  over  7,000  is  a  medium-size  urban  center  in  the  pre- 
dominantly agricultural  region  north  of  Raleigh. 

Agriculture  has  been  the  mainstay  of  Granville  County 
since  its  inception,  and  it  still  is  the  most  important  in- 
dustry in  the  county.   Soon  after  the  Civil  War,  tobacco 
production  replaced  the  fairly  diversified  agricultural  eco- 
nomy which  existed  earlier,  and  by  1870  Oxford  had  two  ware- 
houses to  market  the  flue-cured  leaf.   Now  tobacco  dominates 
the  city's  as  well  as  the  county's  economy. 
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Due  to  greater  agricultural  productivity  resulting 
from  mechanization  and  technology,  many  Granville   County 
farmers  and  farm  workers  have  had  to  turn  to  nonag r i c u  1 1 ur a  1 
industries  for  employment.   Since  the  county  has  been  slow 
in  attracting  manufacturing  plants,  many  of  the  people  mov- 
ing off  the  farm  have  had  to  leave  the  county  for  employment. 
This  out-movement  has  kept  the  county  growth  rate  low  during 
the  past  several  decades.    Primarily  as  a  result  of  the  move- 
ment from  the  farm  to  the  city  and  the  subsequent  corporate 
expansions,  Oxford  has  experienced  a  moderate  amount  of 
growth  . 

Institutions  have  long  had  a  significant  impact  on 
Oxford's  economy  and  population.   The  orphanage  in  Oxford 
occupies  the  site  of  St.  John's  College,  a  Masonic  seminary 
which  existed  prior  to  the  Civil  War.   This  orphanage  was 
opened  in  1873  by  the  Masons  of  North  Carolina.   The  Colored 
Orphanage  of  North  Carolina  which  is  located  within  a  mile 
of  Oxford's  corporate  limits  was  founded  in  1882  by  members 
of  the  Shiloh  and  Wake  Associations. 

In  more  recent  years  additional  institutions  have  opened 
in  the  county.    The  war-time  military  facilities  at  Camp 
Butner  have  been  transformed  into  several  institutions.    In 
1947,  the  military  hospital  was  converted  into  the  John 
Umstead  Hospital  for  mental  patients.    The  Blind  Commission 
established  a  rehabilitation  center  in  a  few  of  the  old  bar- 
racks in  1949  and  moved  into  newly  constructed  buildings  in 
1952.   Several  of  the  military  buildings  were  used  in  1951 
to  establish  the  Umstead  Youth  Center  and  the  Alcholic  Reha- 
bilitation Center.    The  Murdock  School  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded was  constructed  in  1958.   Many  jobs  were  made  avail- 
able when  these  facilities  opened.   In  addition  to  bolster- 
ing the  sluggish  agriculturally  oriented  economy,  these  re- 
cently added  employment  opportunities  at  Butner  have  helped 
diversify  the  county's  economy. 


Employment  opportunities  in  manufacturing  have  been 
expanded  gradually.   Granville's  first  major  manufacturing 
industry,  Oxford  Cotton  Mills,  was  founded  in  1900  by  local 
interests  and  is  a  part  of  Burlington  Industries  today.   Un- 
til recently,  this  was  by  far  the  largest  manufacturing  ope- 
ration in  the  county.    However,  J FD  E  1  e c t r o n i c s -S o u t he r n , 
which  moved  to  the  county  in  1962,  operates  the  largest 
manufacturing  plant  in  the  county  today.   Several  other 
smaller  manufacturing  plants  have  also  located  in  the  county 
recently  and  have  improved  the  city  and  county  economic  pos- 
ture. 
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GROWTH  1900-1960 

Since  the  turn  of  the  present  century,  Oxford's  popula- 
tion growth  has  been  rather  erratic  as  can  be  seen  in  Table 
1.   Although  the  1930's  was  the  only  decade  in  which  the 
number  of  inhabitants  declined,  rather  slow  growth  was  re- 
alized during  the  1920's  and  1950's.   Due  to  corporate  ex- 
pansion, the  number  of  people  in  the  city  increased  greatly 
during  the  1940's.   Generally,  the  decennial  rates  of  growth 
after  1930  were  smaller  than  the  decennial  rates  prior  to 
this  t  ime . 

Due  to  the  trend  of  rural  people  to  move  to  urban  areas 
in  search  of  employment,  urban  centers  in  North  Carolina  are 
experiencing  considerably  more  growth  than  the  rural  areas. 
This  urbanization  trend  is  having  only  a  small  influence  on 
the  growth  in  Oxford.   Consequently,  Oxford's  growth  has  been 
small  compared  to  most  other  urban  centers  in  North  Carolina. 
The  decade  of  the  1950's  was  typical.   During  the  most  re- 
cent decade,  Oxford's  population  increased  by  4.4  percent, 
a  very  low  rate  of  growth  compared  to  urbanization  trends 
throughout  the  State.   Between  1950  and  1960,  the  number  of 
urban  residents  in  the  state  increased  by  32  percent. 


Table  1   POPULATION  1900-1960 


Rest  of 

Granvi  lie 

Oxford 

Oxford 

Year 

County 

Towns  hip 

Oxford 

Township 

1900 

23,265 

4,071 

2,059 

2,012 

1910 

25,  102 

5,333 

3,018 

2,315 

%  Change 

7.9 

31.0 

46.6 

15.  1 

1920 

26,846 

6,120 

3,606 

2,514 

%  Change 

6.9 

14.8 

19.5 

8.6 

1930 

28,723 

7,229 

4,  101 

3,  128 

%  Change 

7.0 

18.  1 

13.7 

24.4 

1940 

29,344 

7,783 

3,991 

3,792 

7.  Change 

2.2 

7.  7 

-2.  7 

21.2 

1950 

31,793 

8,714 

6,685 

2,029 

%    Change 

8.3 

12.0 

67.5 

-46.5 

1960 

33,  110 

9,  166 

6,978 

2,188 

%  Change 

4.  1 

5.2 

4.  4 

7.8 
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Although  the  urban  centers  in  the  state  about  the  size 
of  Oxford  did  not  increase  in  population  as  rapidly  as  the 
larger  centers,  most  of  these  smaller  centers  experienced 
substantially  more  growth  than  Oxford.   As  a  group,  the  26 
urban  centers  with  5,000-9,999  people  in  1960  grew  at  the 
rate  of  16  percent  during  the  past  decade;  Oxford's  rate  was 
only  4.4  percent.   Oxford's  nearest  competitors,  Henderson 
and  Roxboro,  experienced  much  growth  over  the  past  decade, 
too.   Henderson's  population  increased  by  16  percent,  and 
the  number  of  Roxboro  inhabitants  rose  by  19  percent. 

Unlike  the  city,  a  gain  in  population  was  reported  for 
Oxford  Township  during  each  of  the  past  six  decades.   Al- 
though the  township's  growth  has  been  steady,  the  gains  have 
been  small.   Due  to  the  trend  of  people  to  move  to  urban  cen- 
ters, most  of  the  township's  growth  has  occurred  in  the  city 
of  Oxford. 

The  rate  of  growth  for  Granville  County  during  each  of 
the  past  six  decades  was  consistently  less  than  the  rate  for 
Oxford  Township.    There  were  9,847  more  people  in  the  county 
in  1960  than  1900.   One-half  of  these  additional  county  re- 
sidents live  in  Oxford  Township.   Many  of  the  additional 
county  residents  since  1940  live  in  Dutchville  Township.  The 
number  of  people  in  this  township  has  risen  sharply  since 
1940  due  to  the  expanding  hospital  and  related  facilities 
at  Butner.   Brassfield,  Oak  Hill,  and  Tally  Ho  Townships  each 
has  fewer  inhabitants  today  than  in  1900.   The  most  recent 
decennial  growth  rates  for  each  township  in  the  county  is 
found  on  Map  2. 

Compared  to  adjacent  counties,  the  state,  and  nation, 
the  rate  of  growth  in  Granville  County  has  been  low  (Chart 
1).    The  most  recent  decade  was  typical  in  many  respects. 
Granville  County's  population  increased  by  4.1  percent  be- 
tween 1950  and  1960  as  compared  to  12.2  percent  for  the 
state  and  18.4  percent  for  the  nation.   Primarily  as  a  result 
of  the  rapid  growth  in  Durham  and  Wake  counties,  the  five  ad- 
jacent North  Carolina  counties  had  a  13.0  percent  gain  in 
population. 
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PERCENT     CHANGE 

IN      POPULATION 

1950-1960 


INCREASED 
DECREASED 


CITY   OF  OXFORD  +4.4% 
GRANVILLE   COUNTY +4.  I  7. 


Although  the  remaining  portion  of  the  five  county  area 
(Franklin,  Person,  Vance)  had  more  growth  than  Granville 
County  over  the  past  six  decades,  the  three  county  area's 
growth  has  been  less  than  the  state's  during  this  period. 
Between  1950-1960,  the  population  in  the  three  county  area 
actually  declined  by  0.8  percent  because  of  the  losses  re- 
ported in  Vance  and  Franklin  counties.   Person  County's 
population  increased  by  8.3  percent  over  this  ten  year  per- 
iod. 


DEVELOPMENTS  INFLUENCING  GROWTH 

Generally,  there  are  four  different  factors  which  can 
contribute  to  a  change  in  population.   These  include  annexa- 
tion, migration,  nativity  (birth),  and  mortality.   Because 


CHART     I  POPULATION        GROWTH,    1900—1960 
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of  the  size  and  unusual  nature  of  the  institutions  in  the 
county,  mobility  trends  resulting  from  expansion  of  these 
facilities  are  examined  separately  from  other  migration 
trends.  The  impact  these  institutions  have  had  on  growth 
will  be  analyzed  after  a  consideration  of  annexation;  and 
then  the  natural  population  increase  (births  in  excess  of 
deaths)  will  be  analyzed  in  conjunction  with  migration. 

Anne  xa  t  ion 

In  contrast  to  the  urbanization  trend  which  has  existed 
for  many  decades  in  Granville  County,  many  residents  of 
Oxford  are  moving  to  areas  just  outside  the  corporate  limits 
to  escape  the  downtown  conjestion  and  to  build  on  low-priced 
residential  sites.   In  order  to  provide  these  families  with 
services,  the  city  has  found  it  necessary  to  extend  its  cor- 
porate limits  on  five  different  occasions.   This  movement  to 
fringe  areas  and  the  annexation  which  followed  have  produced 
a  scattered  development  which  is  characteristic  of  many  cities 
in  North  Carolina 

After  incorporation  in  1811,  the  city  limits  remained 
the  same  for  136  years.    In  1947,  the  original  city  area  was 
enlarged  in  all  directions  and  nearly  tripled  in  size  (Map 
3).   The  people  taken  into  the  city  by  this  annexation  re- 
present approximately  three-fourths  of  the  city's  population 
gain  during  the  1940's. 

Although  there  were  two  annexations  between  1950-1960, 
corporate  limit  expansions  during  this  period  added  only  14 
acres  of  land  and  22  people. The  small  amount  of  annexa- 
tion during  the  1950's  is  reflected  in  the  slow  growth  of 
4.4  percent  reported  for  the  city  during  this  period. 


\^l    Estimates  of  the  population  in  annexed  areas  were  made  by 
City  Clerk  Tom  Ragland, 
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MAP-3    SUCCESSIVE    CORPORATE    LIMITS,  1811-1964 


ACRES 

ORIGINAL 

CITY 

695 

ANNEXATION 

1947 

1,296 

1958 

3 

1959 

1 1 

1963 

17 

1964 

243 

TOTAL      2.265 


A  large  number  of  people  and  much  land  have  been  taker 
into  the  city  since  1960.   Oxford  annexed  17  acres  of  land 
in  March  1963  and  2A3  acres  in  June  1964.   Approximately 
450  people,  one-half  of  whom  are  nonwhite,  live  in  these 
two  areas. 

Due  to  the  economic  expansion  in  and  near  Oxford  for 
the  past  four  years,  the  1960  city  area  probably  has  at 
least  as  many  people  now  (July  1964)  as  four  years  earlier. 
If  this  is  the  case,  then  the  total  population  in  Oxford 
should  number  about  7,400  persons  —  about  double  the  popu- 
lation prior  to  the  first  annexation  (1947).   Most  of  this 
gain  was  made  possible  by  expanding  the  corporate  limits. 


Institutions 

Even  before  the  turn  of  the  century  there  were  two 
orphanages  in  Oxford  Township.   The  Masonic  Orphanage,  which 
is  located  in  the  city  of  Oxford,  has  slightly  over  300  sti- 
dents.   The  Colored  Orphanage,  which  is  located  near  the 
city,  has  less  than  150  students.   Enrollment  in  these  homs^s 
for  children  has  remained  fairly  constant  for  the  past  se- 
veral decades.   Therefore,  these  two  institutions  have  had 
little  influence  on  the  population  changes  in  the  city  and 
county  in  recent  years  —  neither  contributing  significantly 
to  in-migration  or  out-migration.    There  are  institutions   .n 
the  county,  however,  which  have  caused  a  great  influx  of 
people. 

The  military  facilities  at  Camp  Butner,  which  came  into 
being  during  World  War  II,  were  converted  into  several  in- 
stitutions after  the  war.   By  1950,  the  military  hospital 
was  converted  into  the  John  Umstead  Hospital  for  mental 
patients,  and  the  Blind  Commission  had  established  a  rehabi- 
litation center  in  a  few  of  the  old  barracks. 

As  can  be  seen  in  Table  2,  the  number  of  inmates  in  re- 
sidence at  institutions  in  the  county  increased  greatly  dur- 
ing 1940's.    In  fact,  the  gain  in  the  number  of  inmates 


during  this  period  represented  about  70  percent  of  the 
total  gain  in  the  county  population  for  that  decade. 

Table  2   INMATES  OF  INSTITUTIONS  IN  GRANVILLE  COUNTY 


Inma  te  s  by 
age  group  s 


1940 


1950 


1960 


Percent  Increase 
1950-1960 


Under  14  NA 

14  and  ove  r     3  64 
Total  NA 


264 

639 

2  ,053 

2  ,676 

2,317 

3,3  15 

142.0 
30.3 
43.1 


NA  -  not  available 

Additional  institutions  located  at  Butner  during  the 
1950's.   Several  of  the  military  buildings  were  used  in 
1951  to  establish  the  Umstead  Youth  Center  and  the  Alcholic 
Rehabilitation  Center.   The  Murdock  School  for  the  mentally 
retarded  was  constructed  in  1958. 

These  institutions  contributed  greatly  to  the  county's 
population  growth  between  1950-1960.   For  this  decade,  the 
total  population  in  the  county  increased  by  1,317.   Three- 
fourths  of  these  additional  county  residents  were  inmates 
of  institutions.   Therefore,  the  noni ns t i t u t iona 1  population 
increased  by  only  1.1  percent  during  the  1950's  —  a  very 
low  rate  of  growth. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  employment  opportunities 
made  possible  by  the  expansion  of  the  facilities  at  Butner, 
the  non i ns t i t u t i ona 1  population  probably  would  have  declined. 
During  the  decade,  the  number  of  people  in  the  county  out- 
side of  Dutchville  Township  (the  township  where  Butner  is 
located)  dropped  by  0.6  percent  as  indicated  in  Table  3. 

Table  3   POPULATION  IN  GRANVILLE  COUNTY  OUTSIDE  OF  DUTCH- 
VILLE TOWNSHIP 


Area 


1940 


Percent  Percent 

1950    change 1960 change 


Granville  County  29,344  31,793  8.3  33,110  4.1 
Dutchville  Township  3,028  6,082  100.9  7,560  24.3 
Rest  of  county 26.316   25,711     -2.3    25.550     -0.6 
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The  large  institutional  population  is  apparent  from 
the  fact  that  one  person  out  of  every  ten  in  Granville 
County  (10  percent)  is  an  inmate  of  some  institution.  Only 
one  percent  of  the  people  in  the  state  live  in  institutions. 
Inmates  account  for  a  large  portion  of  the  population  in 
Dutchville  Township;  and  they  represent  82  percent  of  all 
inmates  in  the  county.   One-third  of  the  people  in  the  town- 
ship are  inmates.   Due  to  the  expansion  at  Butner,  the  num- 
ber of  inmates  in  the  county  has  increased  by  at  least  500 
since  1960. 

Although  the  census  did  not  report  the  population  of 
Butner  in  1960,  there  are  many  noni ns t i t u t iona  1  people  liv- 
ing there.   According  to  a  survey  by  the  Division  of  Com- 
munity Planning  in  1963,  there  were  470  dwelling  units  at 
Butner.   Based  on  this  housing  count  and  a  ratio  of  3.6 
persons  per  unit,-^ —  there  are  about  1,700  no  ni  ns  t  i  t  u  t  i  ona  1 
people  living  at  Butner,   Considering  the  inmates,  there 
are  approximately  5,500  people  at  Butner.    If  the  rapid 
growth  continues,  Butner  will  have  as  many  residents  as 
Oxford  within  a  few  years. 

Migrat  ion 

Although  the  southern  portion  of  Granville  County  in 
the  Butner  area  has  experienced  a  rapid  increase  in  popula- 
tion during  the  past  two  decades,  the  large  loss  of  people 

in  the  remainder  of  the  predominantly  rural  county  has  re- 

/2 
suited  in  ou  t -m  i  gr  a  t  i  on-' —  for  the  county  as  a  whole.   For 

instance,  during  the  1940's,  3,047  more  people  left  than 

moved  into  the  county.   As  can  be  seen  in  Table  4,  almost 

four  thousand  people  left  the  county  during  the  past  decade. 


_1/  The  average  for  Dutchville  Township  in  1960. 

2_l    All  statements  about  migration  refer  to  the  net  movements; 
that  is  the  number  of  people  who  moved  in  minus  the  num- 
ber who  moved  out.   When  more  people  moved  out  than  moved 
in,  the  word  "out-rr.igration"  is  used. 


Nonwhites  accounted  for  the  major  portion  of  the  mi- 
grants from  the  county  during  the  1950's.   The  rate  of  out- 
migration  for  nonwhites  amounted  to  19  percent.   If  it  were 

not  for  the  in-movement  at  Butner,  the  whites  would  have  had 

IX 
a  larger  rate  of  ou  t-mi  gr  a  t  i  on  too.-' — 


Table  4   MIGRATION  BY  RACE,  1950-1960 

Whites     Nonwhites 


Both 
races 


GRANVILLE  COUNTY 


1950  Population 


/a 


Natural  Increase 

Expected  Pop.  in  1960 
Actual  Pop.  in  1960 
Migrat  ion 
Rate  of  Migratio n 


1950  Popu lat  ion 

/  a 
Natural  Increase-' — 

Annexa  t  ion 

Expected  Pop.  in  1960 

Actual  Pop.  in  1960 

Migration 

Rate  of  Migration-' — 


16 

946 

14,847 

31,793 

1 

994 

3,260 

5  ,254 

18 

940 

18,107 

37,047 

18 

389 

14,72  1 

33  ,  1  10 

- 

551 

-3,386 

-3,937 

2,9 

-  18.7 
OXFORD 

-  10.  6 

3 

807 

2  ,878 

6,685 

447 

396 

843 

22 

/c 

22 

4 

276 

3,274 

7,550 

3 

916 

3  ,062 

6.978 

360 
8.4 


-212 

-  6,5 


572 
7.  6 


a_/  Source  of  births  in  excess  of  deaths:  Public  Health  ; 
tistics  Section,  N.C.  State  Board  of  Health. 

h_l    Number  of  out-migrants  as  percent  of  expected  populal 
Minus  signs  (-)  indicate  net  out-migration. 

_c/  No  Negroes  were  taken  into  the  city  by  annexation. 


\_l    Only  275  or  8.3  percent  of  the  inmates  in  the  county  are 
nonwhite  and  a  large  portion  of  these  reside  in  Oxford 
Towns  hip. 
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People  also  migrated  out  of  Oxford  during  the  past  de- 
cade.  In  addition  to  a  natural  population  increase,  the  city 
took  in  22  people  by  annexation  (Table  4).   Therefore,  the 
number  of  residents  in  the  city  should  have  increased  by  13 
percent  between  1950-1960.   Since  the  population  grew  by 
only  4.4  percent,  it  is  apparent  that  many  residents  left  the 
city.   L'nlike  the  county  racial  trend,  the  rate  of  out- 
migration  was  higher  for  whites  than  nonwhites  in  Oxford.  It 
is  likely  that  some  of  the  people  who  left  the  city  moved  to 
areas  just  outside  the  corporate  limits  and  live  in  those 
areas  that  have  been  annexed  since  1960. 

There  is  some  indication,  however,  that  many  people  are 
leaving  the  area  altogether,  and  a  large  portion  of  those 
moving  away  are  teen-agers  and  young  adults.   As  is  often 
the  case  where  out-migration  is  occurring  in  North  Carolina, 
young  people  especially  those  between  10-29  years  of  age  in 
Oxford  and  all  of  Granville  County  are  most  mobile. 

As  can  be  seen  in  Chart  2,  about  99  percent  of  the 
people  in  the  10-14  age  group  in  1950  were  expected  to  sur- 
vive the  decade.   However,  only  46  percent  of  Oxford  residents 
and  only  61  percent  of  the  Granville  County  residents  in  this 
age  group  in  1950  were  reported  in  the  age  group  ten  years 
older  (20-24)  in  1960.   Therefore,  about  53  percent  of  the 
Oxford  inhabitants  and  3  8  percent  of  the  county  residents 
10-14  years  of  age  in  1950  left  the  county  before  1960;  that 
is,  before  they  reached  20-24  years  of  age.   Also,  a  large 
number  of  people  in  the  15-19,  20-24,  and  25-29  age  groups 
moved  out  of  the  city  and  county  during  the  past  decade. 

The  large  institutional  population  contributes  to  heavy 
ou t -mi gr a t ion  in  the  young  age  groups  because  many  of  the  in- 
mates return  to  their  home  communities  throughout  the  state 
as  soon  as  they  graduate  or  are  released.    Although  institu- 
tions may  be  a  contributing  factor,  they  are  not  the  major 
element  as  to  why  young  people  are  leaving  the  city  and  the 
rest  of  the  county.     Lack  of  employment  opportunities  is 
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CHART   2         CHANGE   IN    POPULATION    BY  AGE    GROUPS,  1950 i960 


PERCENT    OF    AGE   GROUP   TEN    YEARS    OLDER      IN     I960 


120  140 


20  40  60  80  100  120  140 


probably  a  more  important  reason.   If  all  the  264  inmates 
under  14  years  of  age  in  1950  had  left  the  county  during  the 
past  decade,  they  represented  a  small  portion  of  those  who 
left  in  this  age  group.   Approximately  1,260  people  in  the 
10-14  age  group  migrated  out  of  the  county.   Of  the  3,937 
people  who  left  the  county,  8  1  percent  or  3,200  were  10-29 
years  of  age  in  1950  (20-39  in  1960), 

For  several  of  the  older  groups,  notably  30-34,  50-54, 
55-59,  and  60-64,  a  larger  number  of  people  were  reported  in 
1960  than  expected,  based  on  the  number  of  people  in  each 
age  group  in  1950  and  the  mortality  rate  by  age  group.   This 
indicates  that  older  persons  moved  into  the  city  as  well  as 
the  county  during  the  past  decade.   The  migration  of  older 
adults  to  the  city  is  probably  related  to  the  urbanization 
trend  which  exists  to  some  degree  in  the  county,  and  the  in- 
flux of  older  adults  in  the  county  is  associated  with  the 
institutional  expansion  at  Butner.   Some  of  the  older  mi- 
grants into  the  city  apparently  had  sm.  all  children.   This 
probably  is  the  reason  why  there  was  a  rise  in  the  number  of 
children  0-4  years  of  age  in  1950  (10-14  in  1960)  during  the 
past  decade.   Institutional  expansion  and  the  resulting  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  inmates  were  important  factors;  also, 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  POPULATION 

Mobility  trends  in  Granville  County  are  having  an  effect 
on  the  characteristics  of  the  population.   The  residential 
pattern,  birth  rate,  and  the  composition  of  the  population  by 
race,  sex,  and  age  are  changing  in  response  to  migration  trends, 

Residence 


Population  change  by  residence  is  most  apparent.    Between 
1930-1960,  over  6,000  people  moved  off  the  farm  in  Granville 
County.   The  movement  was  greatest  during  the  1940's  and  re- 
mained high  during  the  1950's  (Table  5).   As  a  result,  farm 
people  represent  a  decreasing  proportion  of  the  population. 
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Table  5   POPULATION  BY  RESIDENCE  IN  GRANVILLE  COUNTY 


Total 

Rura  1 

Rura  1 

Year 

Pop  . 

Urban 

N  0  n  f  arm 

Fa  rm 

1930 

Numb  e  r 

28  ,723 

4,101 

4,328 

20,294 

Percent 

--- 

14.3 

15.  1 

70.6 

1940 

Numb  e  r 

29  ,344 

3,991 

5  ,  149 

20,204 

Percent 



13.  6 

17.5 

68.9 

1950 

Numbe  r 

31,  793 

6,685 

8,399 

16, 709 

Percent 



21.0 

26.4 

52.  6 

1960 

Numbe  r 

33  ,  110 

6,978 

12  ,286 

13,846 

Percent 



21.1 

37.  1 

41.8 

NONWHITE 

1960 

Numb  e  r 

14,721 

3  ,062 

3,971 

7,  688 

Percent 



20.8 

27.0 

52,  2 

Table  6   TOWNSHIP  POPULATION  BY  RESIDENCE.  1960 


Total 
Pop  . 

U 

r  ban 

Rura  1 

Nonf 

a  rm 

Fa  rm 

Towns  hip 

Numbe  r 

Numb  e  r 

% 

Brassfie  Id 

2  ,  598 



384 

13, 

,  4 

2 

,250 

8  6.6 

Dutchville 

7,265 

___ 

5 

,980 

82, 

.  3 

,2  85 

17.7 

Fishing  Creek 

3,087 

___ 

1 

,341 

43, 

,  4 

,  746 

5  6.6 

Oak  Hill 

2  ,099 

___ 

1 

,012 

48, 

.2 

,087 

5  1,8 

Oxford 

9,261 

6 

,978 

933 

10, 

,  1 

,350 

14.6 

Salem 

1  ,467 

___ 

361 

24, 

,  6 

,  106 

75.4 

Sassafras  Fork 

2,191 

___ 

1 

,027 

46. 

,9 

,  164 

53.  1 

Tally  Ho 

2,261 

___ 

607 

26, 

.8 

,  654 

73.2 

Wa  1  nu  t  Grove 

2  ,881 

___ 

677 

23. 

.  5 

2  , 

,204 

76.  5 

Gr anv  ille  County 

33  ,  1  10 

6 

,978 

12 

,286 

37. 

.  1 

13  , 

,846 

41.8 

Although  the  percentage  of  the  people  living  on  farms 
has  dropped  sharply,  a  relatively  large  portion  of  the  county 
residents  still  live  on  farms.   Even  by  1950,  half  of  Gran- 
ville's population  lived  on  farms.   This  50-50  farm-nonfarm 
ration  was  achieved  by  the  state  as  early  as  1930  and  by  the 
nation  several  decades  prior  to  that.   Less  than  half  (42 
percent)  of  Granville  County  residents  lived  on  farms  in  1960. 
During  that  same  year,  18  percent  of  the  people  in  the  state 
and  8  percent  of  all  Americans  lived  on  farms.   Well  over  half 
the  people  in  all  townships  in  the  county  except  Oxford  and 
Dutchville  townships  live  on  farms. 

Oxford  is  the  only  township  with  urban  residents. A  1 - 

though  there  has  been  some  discernible  pattern  of  movement 
from  the  rural  areas  of  the  county  to  Oxford,  the  population 
is  highly  decentralized.   There  are  almost  twice  as  many 
rural  nonfarra  as  urban  residents  in  the  county.   Most  of 
these  rural  nonfarm  people  are  dispersed  throughout  the 
county  (Table  6).    However,  due  to  the  large  institutional 
population,  almost  half  of  the  rural  nonfarm  residents  in  the 
county  live  in  Dutchville  Township. 

Over  half  (52  percent)  of  the  nonwhite  people  in  the 
county  live  on  farms.   When  moving  off  the  farms,  nonwhites 
are  more  inclined  than  whites  to  make  the  transition  from 
rural  to  urban  living. 


Birth  Rate 

During  the  past  decade,  the  annual  birth  rate  in  Gran- 
ville County  dropped  from  26.4  to  21.4,  birth  per  1,000  popu- 
lation.  Although  the  birth  rate  for  colored  people  dropped 
also,  the  nonwhite  rate  in  1960  was  considerably  greater  than 
the  white  rate  (Table  7).    In  addition  to  out -migration  of 


1/  In  general,  the  urban  population  comprises  all  persons 

living  in  incorporated  places  of  2,500  inhabitants  or  mor: 


young  adults,  there  are  two  other  developments  which  contri- 
buted to  this  substantial  decrease;  the  trend  towards  smaller 
families  and  the  influx  of  institutional  population. 

Table  7   BIRTH  RATE,   1950  AND  1960^ 

Granville  County  North  Carolina 

Year    Wh  i  t  e    Nonwh  i  t  e Total White    Nonwhite    Total 


1950      19.0 
1960      16.0 


34.8 
2  8,1 


26.4 
2  1.4 


23.3 
22.  1 


33.0 
3  0,0 


25.8 
24.  1 


Source:  Annual  Reports  of  North  Carolina  State  Board  of 
Health.   Number  of  children  born  in  a  year  per  1,000  popu- 
lation. 


A  trend  towards  smaller  families  has  been  apparent  for 
more  than  a  decade  in  the  state  and  nation.   For  example,  tie 
state  birth  rate  of  24.1  in  1960  was  the  lowest  rate  since 
1941.   Usually,  rural  residents  have  larger  families  than 
urban  dwellers.   Since  Granville  County  has  relatively  more 
rural  residents  than  the  state,  the  birth  rate  in  the  count v 
would  normally  be  higher  than  the  state  rate.   However,  as 
has  been  shown,  this  is  not  the  case.   The  trend  towards 
smaller  families  does  not  explain  why  the  county  rate  is  lower, 
The  large  unproductive  institutional  population  in  the  couniiy 
is  apparently  the  big  factor. 

Young  adults  are  more  prolific  than  older  adults.   A 
large  portion  of  the  young  people  migrate  out  of  the  county 
before  or  soon  after  marriage.   This  out-movement  will  tend 
to  reduce  the  number  of  births   even   more  in  the  coming  years, 
as  there  will  be  fewer  children  and  thus  fewer  people  to 
reach  maturity.   As  a  result,  the  natural  population  increase 
will  be  smaller  in  the  coming  years  unless  young  adults  are 
attracted  to  the  county. 


Due  to  the  substantially  higher  birth  rate,  nonwhite; 
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should  be  increasing  faster  than  whites  in  the  county.   How- 
ever, as  a  result  of  heavy  ou t -m igr a t i on ,  the  nonwhite  popu- 
lation has  not  increased  in  number  since  1940.   In  fact,  there 
were  244  fewer  Negroes  in  the  county  in  1960  than  1940.   Dur- 
ing this  period  of  time,  the  white  population  increased  by 
over  4,000. 


Table  8   NONWHITE  POPULATION 


Tota  1 
Pop  . 

Nonwh  i  t  e 

Wh 

i  te 

Year 

Number 

Percent 

Numb  e  r 

Percent 

GRAi 

■JVILLE 

COUNTY 

1930 

28,  723 

14,056 

48.  9 

14,667 

51.1 

1940 

29  ,344 

14,965 

51.0 

14,379 

49.0 

1950 

31  ,793 

14,847 

46.  7 

16,946 

53.3 

1960 

33,  110 

14,72  1 

44.  5 

OXFORD 

18,389 

55.  5 

1930 

4,101 

1,611 

39.3 

2  ,490 

60.  7 

1940 

3  ,991 

1,7  12 

42.9 

2  ,279 

57.1 

1950 

6,685 

2  ,878 

43.  1 

3  ,807 

56.9 

1960 

6,978 

3  ,062 

43.9 

3,9  16 

56.  1 

Compared  to  a  figure  of  25  percent  for  the  state,  non- 
whites  still  represent  a  large  portion  (45  percent)  of  the 
people  in  the  county,  accounting  for  over  50  percent  of  the 
population  in  four  of  the  nine  townships.   These  four  are  Oak 
Hill,  Walnut  Grove,  Fishing  Creek,  and  Brassfield. 

Primarily  as  a  result  of  the  trend  of  nonwhites  to  move 
to  urban  areas,  they  are  increasing  in  number  much  faster  t  ^i  a  n 
whites  in  Oxford.   Colored  people  represented  39  percent  of 
the  city's  population  in  1930  and  44  percent  in  1960. 


Sex 

Since  women  tend  to  live  longer  than  men,  there  are  -  as 
might  be  suspected  -  slightly  more  females  than  males  in  Gran- 
ville County.   Out  of  every  100  people  in  the  county  in  1960, 


there  were  51  females.   This  is  about  the  same  percentage 
that  existed  in  1950.   Inasmuch  as  women  are  more  inclined 
to  move  to  urban  centers  than  men,  females  represent  a  much 
larger  portion  of  the  population  in  Oxford.   In  both  1950 
and  1960,  females  made  up  54  percent  of  the  city's  population, 


Age 


Just  as  in  the  state  and  nation,  the  median  age  of  the 
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people  in  Oxford  and  Granville  County  is  increasing.-^-—   The 
median  age  of  urban  residents  in  the  county  is  higher  than 
that  of  rural  residents.   The  median  age  of  29.7  in  the  city 
is  3.6  years  greater  than  that  in  the  county. 

Young  people  are  leaving  the  city  and  county.   Their 
exodus  is  thereby  depleting  the  young  adult  and  middle  age 
group.   Therefore,  younger  and  older  age  groups,  namely, 
0-19,  40-64,  and  65  and  over  each  make  up  a  rising  proportion 
of  the  population  in  the  city  and  county  although  each  age 
group  is  not  experiencing  a  large  numerical  gain.   There  were 
fewer  county  and  city  residents  in  the  20-39  age  group  in 
1960  than  1950.   The  number  of  people  in  the  school-age  group 
(0-19)  increased  from  2,466  to  2,819  in  Oxford  and  from 
13,417  to  14,129  in  the  county. 

Relative  to  the  state,  a  large  percentage  of  the  people 
in  the  city  and  the  rest  of  the  county  are  65  years  of  age 
and  over.   The  last  census  revealed  that  9.2  percent  of  the 
city  residents  and  8.2  percent  of  the  county  inhabitants  were 
of  retirement  age  (65  and  over).   During  the  past  decade,  tie 
number  of   retirement-age  people  increased  from  452  to  641  in 
Oxford  and  from  2,186  to  2,707  in  the  county. 


_1/  The  age  at  which  half  the  people  are  older  and  half  are 
younger  . 


PROJECTIONS 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  predict  the  future  popula- 
tion of  a  small  area,  it  is  helpful  in  formulating  plans  to 
project  recent  trends  into  the  future  to  show  where  they  lead 
and  to  consider  the  consequences  of  such  trends. 

Based  on  evident  trends  during  the  past  decade,  a  person 
is  led  to  believe  that  slow  growth  will  continue  in  Oxford 
and  the  rest  of  Granville  County  throughout  the  present  de- 
cade and  the  1970's  (Table  9).   In  view  of  developments  over 
a  much  longer  period  than  one  decade  and  recent  industrial 
expansion,   the  population  growth  for  the  city  and  county  dur- 
ing each  of  the  next  two  decades  may  be  greater  than  the 
trends  during  the  1950's  suggest  (see  columns  6  and  7  in 
Table  9). 

Table  9   POPULATION  PROJECTIONS,  1970  AND  1980 

YEAR 

Area 


1950 


1960 


1970 


1980 


1970 


1980 


Oxford 


6  ,  685     6,97! 


7  ,  100     7  ,200     7  ,600     8.400 


jranvi  1  le 

County    31,793    33,110    33,500    33.700    34,700    36,300 

Determined  by  the  age  cohort  survival  method  which  takes  into 
account  birth,  death  and  migration  trends  during  the  1950's. 
County  projections  were  made  by  Professor  Horace  Hamilton  at 
North  Carolina  State  and  Josef  Perry,  Division  of  Community 
Planning. 

Calculated  by  the  least  squares  method  and  based  on  decennial 
growth  since  1900. 


Besides  annexation  of  approximately  450  people  into  Ox- 
ford in  mid-1964,  an  increase  in  employment  opportunities  in 
manufacturing  near  Oxford  during  the  past  four  years  tends  to 
alter  the  history  of  slow  population  growth.   This  gain  in  eco- 
nomic activity  probably  has  greatly  reduced  the  rate  of  migra- 
tion from  Oxford  and  will  contribute  to  population  growth  in 
the  future. 


CHART    3     POPULATION  IN   OXFORD  AND    GRANVILLE   COUNTY 

1900  —   1980 
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The  total  population  in  Oxford  probably  will  number  more 
than  7,400  people  by  the  end  of  1964  -  a  greater  number  than 
the  trends  during  the  1950's  indicated  the  population  would 
be  in  e  ither  1970  or  1980 . 

There  are  about  60  more  births  than  deaths  in  Oxford  each 
year.    If  the  city  can  keep  employment  opportunities  commen- 
surate with  the  natural  increase,  Oxford  will  have  about  7,600 
residents  by  1970  and  approximately  8,400  by  1980,  provided 
all  the  entrants  into  the  labor  force  choose  to  live  within 
the  corporate  bounds  of  the  city.   Although  out-migration  and 
the  movement  to  residential  areas  outside  the  city  will  likely 
continue  to  some  extent,  the  total  population  should  be  near 
8,400  by  1980  (Chart  3). 

In  the  coming  years,  even  without  significant  growth  in 
manufacturing  employment  opportunities,  the  present  and  ex- 
pected expansion  at  Butner  will  result  in  a  gain  in  the  county 
population.   By  1970,  approximately  2,000  additional  noninsti- 
tutional  people  are  expected  to  be  living  in  or  near  Butner 
due  primarily  to  the  enlargement  of  the  local  hospital  facili- 
ties.   The  number  of  patients  will  probably  increase  as  much 
as  the  non i ns t i t u t i ona  1  population. 

Although  a  substantial  amount  of  growth  is  expected  in 
Dutch ville  Township  in  the  coming  years,  the  prospects  for 
growth  in  the  rest  of  the  county  hinges  on  continued  expansion 
of  nonagr i c u  1  t ur a  1  employment.   With  the  exception  of  Dutch- 
ville  Township,  Granville  County  will  have  to  create  nonagri- 
cultural  jobs  at  a  rapid  rate  in  order  to  maintain  the  present 
economic  status.   About  137  agricultural  jobs  are  lost  each 
year  due  to  greater  farm  efficiency.   This  number  of  jobs  sup- 
ports about  290  men,  women  and  children. 

There  is  some  indication  that  the  number  of  productive 
workers  will  not  rise  as  rapidly  as  the  total  population  in 
the  city  and  county.    Due  to  past  migration  trends,  the  number 
of  young  people  in  the  labor  force  has  been  reduced  to  some 
extent.   Greater  life  expectancy  is  contributing  to  a  rising 


elderly  population.   These  emerging  trends  suggest  that  there 
will  be  fewer  productive  workers  to  support  the  growing  num- 
ber of  people  who  are  retired  and  in  school.   Such  a  develop- 
nent  may  handicap  the  city  and  county  in  raising  the  standard 
of  living  for  the  citizenry. 
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Population  and  industrial  growth  per  se  are  desirable  in 
that  they  are  associated  with  prosperity,  but  it  is  a  higher 
standard  of  living  which  should  be  the  community's  goal  rather 
than  additional  people  or  new  industries.   Therefore,  when 
formulating  land  development  plans  or  other  plans  designed  to 
ma!:e  an  area  more  liveable,  it  is  helpful  to  be  cognizant  of 
social  and  economic  characteristics  of  the  people  such  as 
housing,  education,  and  income.   These  characteristics,  which 
are  discussed  below,  not  only  have  a  great  influence  on  the 
kinds  of  planning  needed,  they  determine,  in  a  large  measure, 
the  feasibility  of  any  given  plan. 

HOUSING 

The  condition  of  housing  in  Oxford  is  not  as  good  as  that 
reported  for  urban  North  Carolina,  and  the  county  does  not  com- 
pare favorably  with  the  state.   Compared  to  a  figure  of  71  per- 
cent for  urban  North  Carolina,  54  percent  of  the  housing  units 
in  Oxford  are  in  standard  condition.      In  Granville  County, 
36  percent  of  the  housing  units  are  in  standard  condition  as 
against  37  percent  for  the  state  (Table  10). 

The  condition  of  housing  in  North  Carolina  is  associated 
with  ownership  and  race  of  the  occupants.   Available  informa- 
tion indicate  that  this  is  the  case  in  Oxford.   Although  three- 
fourths  of  the  white  people  in  the  city  live  in  standard  hous- 
ing, only  one-fifth  of  the  nonwhite  people  are  so  fortunate. 
Since  the  Census  Bureau  did  not  report  the  condition  of  hous- 
ing by  ownership  for  the  city,  it  is  not  possible  to  determine 
what  proportion  of  the  renter  occupied  units  are  in  substandard 
condition.   However,  in  view  of  the  above  statements,  it  is 
significant  to  note  that  60  percent  of  the  nonwhite  people  and 
40  percent  of  the  white  people  live  in  rented  housing  units. 

A  large  portion  of  the  homes  in  Oxford  are  not  connected 
to  the  city  water  and  sewer  systems,  based  on  1960  census  data. 
Of  the  2,196  houses,  only  1,976  (90  percent)  have  city  water 
and  a  much  smaller  number,  1,618  (74  percent),  are  served  by 
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:able  10 CONDITION  AND  OWNERSHIP  OF  HOUSING  UNITS 


Oxford 


Granville  County 


Both 
White  Nonwh  i  t  e races   White  Nonwhite 


Both 
races 


Condition  of  hous- 
ing units,  I9  60 

All  units  1,351     845 

Standard  (sound 
with  full  comple- 
ment of  plumbing 
f aci lities)         1,010     179 

Percent  74.8    2  1.2 

Sound  but  lack 
s  ome  p lumb  i  ng 


2 , 196   5,226   3,085    8,311 


1  ,  189 
54.  1 


2  ,684 
51.4 


298 
9.  7 


2,982 
35.9 


facilities 

122 

213 

335 

1  ,  134 

727 

1,861 

Percent 

9.0 

25.2 

15.3 

21.7 

23.  6 

22.4 

Deteriorating 

178 

283 

461 

975 

1,095 

2  ,070 

Percent 

13.2 

33.5 

21.0 

18.  7 

35.5 

2  4,9 

Dilapidated 

41 

170 

211 

433 

965 

1  ,398 

Percent 

3.0 

20.  1 

9.  6 

8.3 

31.3 

16„8 

Ownership ,  1960 
Occupied  units 
Owner  occupied 

Percent 
Renter  occupied 

Percent 


1,214  845  2,059  4,501  3,085  7,586 

737  343  1,080  2,508  886  3,394 

60. 7  40. 6  52.5  55.7  28.7  44, 7 

477  502  979  1,993  2,199  4,192 

39.3  59.4  47.5  44.3  71.3  55o3 


Ownership,  1950 
Occupied  units 
Owner  occupied 

Percent 
Renter  occupied 

Percent 


1,090  714  1,804  3,870  2,934  6,804 

606  286  892  1,978  841  2,819 

55.6  40.  1  49.4  5  1,1  28,7  41.4 

484  428  912  1,892  2,093  3,985 

44.4  59.9  50.6  48.9  71.3  58.6 


the  municipal  sewer  system.   Many  of  the  homes  not  connected 
to  the  sewer  system  do  not  have  septic  tanks  either.   There 
are  513  houses  (23  percent  of  all  units)  without  public  sewer 
or  septic  tanks.   Also,  many  of  the  houses  without  city  water 
do  not  have  individual  wells.   There  are  158  houses  (7  per- 
cent of  all  units)  in  this  category. 

Most  of  the  units  without  an  adequate  water  and  sewer 
system  are  occupied.   There  are  137  unoccupied  units  in  the 
city.   If  all  of  the  unoccupied  units  are  without  public  or 
individual  water  and  sewer  systems,  there  are  still  376 
occupied  units  without  public  sewer  or  septic  tanks  and  21 
occupied  units  without  city  water  or  an  individual  well.  Pre- 
sumbly,  the  people  in  those  units  without  public  or  indivi- 
dual wells  get  their  water  supply  from  springs  and  creeks, 
and  those  without  sewer  connections  or  private  disposal  sys- 
tems use  outdoor  toilet  facilities.   This  situation  should  be 
investigated  by  the  city  because  the  lack  of  these  basic 
household  necessities  may  pose  a  sanitary  or  health  problem. 

EDUCATION 

Numerous  studies  have  been  made  which  show  the  impor- 
tance of  education.   One  such  study  by  Dr.  T,  W,  Schultz, 
economist,  University  of  Chicago,  reveals  that  for  each  dollar 
spent  for  education  there  is  a  return  of  about  17  cents  each 
year.   Compare  this  with  returns  on  money  invested  elsewhere. 
The  returns  on  investments  in  education  are  substantially 
above  the  expected  returns  from  "good"  nonhuman  investments. 

Educational  attainment  by  residents  of  Oxford  is  on  a 
level  with  the  achievement  by  urban  North  Carolina  residents. 
The  median  grade  completed  by  persons  25  years  of  age  and 
over  in  Oxford  is  10.1  as  compared  to  a  median  of  10,4  for 
urban  North  Carolina.    Similarly,  the  level  of  educational 
attainment  for  the  entire  county  is  in  keeping  with  the  level 
of  achievement  throughout  the  state.   The  median  grade  com- 
pleted by  the  population  25  years  old  and  over  amounts  to  8,9 
for  the  state  and  8.1  for  Granville  County, 
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Normally,  a  high  school  education  is  the  very  minimum 
formal  training  needed  to  secure  permanent,  good-paying  jobs. 
Sixty  percent  of  Oxford  residents  and  74  percent  of  the  people 
in  the  county  25  years  of  age  and  older  have  not  completed  12 
grades  of  school. 

Nonwhites  in  the  county  and  city  are  less  likely  than 
whites  to  complete  high  school.   Over  one-half  (59  percent) 
of  the  nonwhites  and  23  percent  of  the  whites  25  years  of  age 
and  over  have  less  than  a  seventh  grade  education.   The  per- 
centage figures  by  race  are  even  larger  for  the  county  as  a 
whole  (Table  11). 

Table  11   YEARS  OF  SCHOOL  COMPLETED,   1960 


Both  Non- 

races   White   white 


Granville  Count v 

Both  Non- 

races   White   white 


Persons  23  yrs.  old 
and  over  3,867   2,263   1,604   16,996  10,526   6,470 

N  umb  er  with  7th 
grade  education  or 
less  1,463     514     9  49    8,479   4,063   4,416 

Percent  37,8    22.7    59.2     49.9    38.6    68.3 

Number  without  high 
school  education    2,304   1,025   1,279   12,558   6,909   5,649 


Percent  59 

Median  school  years 
c  omp  1  e  t  e  d 


45. 3    79.7     73.9    65.6    87.3 
10.1     12.5     7.0      8.1     9.4     6,5 


There  are  currently  many  young  people  in  Oxford  and  the 
rest  of  Granville  County  who  are  leaving  high  school  without 
graduating.    During  the  school  year  1962-63,  192  students  drop- 
ped out  of  schools  in  the  county. The  dropouts  account  for 

a  large  portion  of  those  leaving  school.    For  every  two  high 


\_l    On  July  1,  1963,  the  city  school  system  merged  with  the 


school  graduates  in  the  county,  there  is  one  person  who  lef" 
without  graduating.   If  this  dropout  rate  continues,  one-third 
of  the  people  25  years  of  age  and  over  in  1980  will  have  less 
than  a  high  school  education.   Most  of  the  dropouts  discon- 
tinue their  education  soon  after  reaching  16  years  of  age  for 
no  apparent  reason  except  a  lack  of  interest  in  securing  a 
high  school  education. 

These  dropouts  should  be  made  aware  of  changing  manpowar 
needs.   The  fastest  growing  occupations  in  the  nation  during 
the  coming  years  will  be  the  professional  and  technical  posi- 
tions and  the  clerical  and  sales  occupations.   Even  in  manu- 
facturing, where  only  a  comparatively  modest  employment  growth  is 
anticipated,  most  of  the  employment  increase  will  be  among 
professional  and  administrative  workers,  the  most  highly 
educated  group,  as  well  as  in  the  clerical  and  sales  jobs  for 
which  employers  normally  demand  a  high  school  education. 

Many  of  the  students  who  do  graduate  are  continuing  their 
formal  training.   One-half  (53  percent)  of  the  224  white  grad- 
uates in  1963  have  entered  college  or  enrolled  in  trade,  busi- 
ness and  nursing  schools  to  continue  their  education.   Simi- 
larly, 30  percent  of  the  158  Negro  graduates  in  1963  are 
continuing  their  education  at  institutions  of  higher  learning. 
However,  due  to  a  lack  of  employment  opportunities,  most  of 
the  white  and  nonwhite  students  in  institutions  of  higher 
learning  probably  will  not  return  to  the  county  to  live  and 
work. 

Total  school  enrollment  in  the  county  is  increasing  at 
about  the  same  pace  as  the  total  population.   Between  1949-50 
and  1959-60,  total  enrollment  climbed  from  8,182  to  8,591  -  a 
gain  of  5.0  percent  as  compared  to  a  gain  of  4,1  percent  in 
the  total  population.   No  significant  gains  in  enrollment  have 
been  made  since  1960.   This  indicates  that  there  probably  have 
been  no  significant  gains  in  population  since  1960, 

The  J.  F.  Webb  High  School,  which  was  activated  m  Sep- 
tember 1963,  represents  a  consolidation  of  four  high  schools 


(Oxford,  Berea,  Oak  Hill,  and  Stovall).   This  school  also 
represents  one  of  the  most  recent  major  efforts  to  improve 
the  school  facilities  in  the  county.   Although  school  en- 
rollment is  increasing  rather  slowly,  vast  improvements  in 
school  facilities  are  needed  to  replace  old  and  inadequate 
facilities.   According  to  a  survey  of  instruction  rooms  taken 
by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  fall 
of  1963,  there  are  630  students  in  Granville  County  who  at- 
tend classes  in  improvised  quarters  and  overcrowded  class- 
rooms.   In  order  to  accommodate  excessive  enrollment  and  to 
replace  unsatisfactory  facilities,  62  additional  instruction 
rooms  are  needed,  to  say  nothing  of  other  types  of  school 
facilities  such  as  libraries,  auditoriums,  and  gymnasiums 
which  are  also  needed. 

The  recently  approved  statewide  referendum  for  $100  mil- 
lion of  school  bonds  should  greatly  assist  the  county  in 
meeting  its  most  pressing  needs  for  school  facilities.   The 
county  will  receive  $750  thousand  of  these  funds. 

T  a  b  1  e  12   PER  PUPIL  EXPENDITURE  BY  SOURCE, 1962-63^ 


Al  1 
Sources 


State 


Federal 


Granville  County  $288.20  $236.65  $  8.99 

Percent  of  total  82.1  3.1 

North  Carolina  $277.62  $217.62  $11.74 

Percent  of  total  78.4  4.2 

Granville  County 

asPercentofN.C.  103.8  108.7  76.6 


$42. 56 
14. '8 

$48.26 
17.4 


88.2 


Source:  Analysis  of  current  expense  expenditures,   1962-63, 
Statistical  Services,  N.C.  Dept.  of  Public  Instruction, 


Most  of  the  funds  for  schools  in  Granville  County  are 
received  from  state  sources  (Table  12).   Comparatively  speak- 
ing, the  Granville  County  Public  School  System  is  investing 
more  per  student  than  most  other  counties  in  the  state  -  $288 
in  the  county  compared  to  $277  for  the  state  as  a  whole. 


INCOME 

The  level  of  income  in  Granville  County  is  low  and  is 
rising  slowly.   With  $627  in  per  capita  income  in  1949,  the 
county  ranked  55  among  the  100  counties  in  the  state.   In 
1959,  per  capita  income  had  risen  to  $851  -  a  36  percent  gain 

in  real  income. Even  with  this  rapid  increase,  however, 

/2 
the  county  dropped  lower  to  66  place  in  1959. Estimates  by 

the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Tax  Research  show  that  per 

capita  income  in  Granville  County  rose  to  $1,224  in  1962.  Even 

with  this  large  gain  since  1959,  the  county  dropped  to  67 

among  the  100  counties.   The  state's  per  capita  income  in  1962 

was  $  1  ,  732. 

In  this  important  measure  of  economic  well-being,  the 
city  of  Oxford  is  much  better  off  than  the  county.  Per  capita 
income  in  the  city  amounted  to  $1,336  in  1959.   This  was  57 
percent  above  the  county  figure.   Even  so,  the  city  was  only 
82  percent  as  well  off  in  this  regard  as  urban  North  Carolina 
which  had  a  per  capita  income  of  $1,639. 

If  only  the  noni ns t i t u t i ona  1  population  in  Dutchville 
Township  were  included,  the  level  of  income  in  this  area  of 
the  county  would  probably  be  in  line  with  that  in  Oxford,  All 
of  the  rural  townships,  and  particularly  those  with  large 
numbers  of  Negroes,  have  low  per  capita  incomes. 

Nonwhites  are  not  sharing  in  the  economic  growth  in  the 
city  and  county  to  the  extent  that  whites  are.  In  1949  non- 
whites  in  the  county  had  a  per  capita  income  of  $379,   This 


J^/  All  1949  income  figures  in  this  report  have  been  converted 
to  1959  dollars  in  purchasing  power. 

2_/  If  the  large  number  of  people  without  incomes  at  the  insti- 
tutions in  the  county  are  excluded,  per  capita  income  is 
somewhat  higher  than  shown  above.   For  the  no ni ns t i t u t i o na 1 
population  in  1959,  per  capita  income  amounted  to  $946  - 
almost  $100  more  than  the  figure  for  the  total  population. 


was  only  45  percent  as  great  as  white  per  capita  income.  The 
nonwhite  figure  amounted  to  S455  in  1959  -  a  20  percent  gain 
over  1949.  However,  the  per  capita  income  for  nonwhites  was 
only  39  percent  as  great  as  that  for  whites  in  1959.  There 
is  a  greater  difference  between  white  and  nonwhite  income  in 
Oxford.  Nonwhites  have  only  35  percent  as  much  per  capita 
income  as  the  whites  in  the  city. 

In  his  war  on  poverty,  President  Johnson  uses  the  family 
income  figure  of  $3,000  as  the  dividing  line  between  poverty 
and  affluence.   Using  this  as  a  guide,  51  percent  of  the  fami- 
lies in  the  county  and  38  percent  of  the  families  in  Oxford 
are  considered  to  be  poverty  stricken  since  they  received  less 
than  33,000  in  annual  income  (Table  13).   A  larger  percentage 
of  the  nonwhite  families  receive  less  than  $3,000.   According 
to  the  definition  used  by  the  President,  two-thirds  of  the 
Negro  families  in  the  city  and  three-fourths  of  the  Negro  fami- 
lies throughout  the  county  are  poverty  stricken. 


Table  13   LEVEL  OF  INCOME  IN  19  5' 


Ox 

:  f  o  r  d 

G  r  a  n  \ 

'ille  Count  V 

N  0  r.  - 

Both 

Non- 

Both 

V  h  i  t  e 

wh  i  te 

races 

V  h  i  t  e 

white 

races 

Personal  income 

(000) 

$7  ,303 

$2,0  16 

$9,319 

$21  ,487 

$6,698 

$28,185 

Population 

3,916 

3  ,062 

6,978 

18,389 

14,721 

33,110 

Per  capita  income 

1  ,865 

657 

1,336 

1,  169 

455 

851 

Number  of  families 

994 

685 

1  ,679 

3,936 

2  ,770 

6,706 

Number  of  families 
with  less  than 
$3,000  in  income        159     475 

Percent  of  families 
with  less  than 
$3  ,000  16.0    69.3 


634 


1  ,  209   2,211 


30.  7 


3  ,420 


5  1.0 


The  residents  in  1960  reported  their  income  for  1959, 


A  FINAL  WORD 

There  is  a  close  relationship  between  the  social  and 
economic  characteristics  presented  above.   For  the  most  part, 
the  Oxford  residents  living  in  substandard  housing  are  the 
same  people  who  have  low  income,  and  in  turn,  the  people  with 
low  incomes  have  little  education.   Therefore,  it  is  signifi- 
cant to  note  that  31  percent  of  the  housing  units  in  Oxford 
are  dilapidated  or  deteriorating,  that  33  percent  of  the 
families  in  the  city  earn  less  than  $3,000  annually,  and  that 
45  percent  of  the  people  25  years  of  age  and  over  in  Oxford 
have  less  than  a  ninth  grade  education. 

In  order  to  improve  the  condition  of  housing,  the  city 
should  adopt  and  enforce  a  housing  code.   Also,  the  desir- 
ability and  possibility  of  securing  low-cost,  federally  assisted 
housing  should  be  explored  as  a  means  to  provide  low  income 
families  with  better  housing. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  before  the  people  who  live  in 
substandard  housing  can  make  appreciable  improvements  in  their 
homes,  they  will  have  to  earn  more  income.  Whether  or  not  the 
low  income  families  can  earn  more  money  depends  or.  two  closely 
related  things:  (1)  additional  training  to  upgrade  their  level 
of  skill  development,  and  (2)  additional  job  opportunities  to 
provide  them  full-time,  permanent  employment. 

Without  additional  training,  people  with  very  little  edu- 
cation would  find  it  difficult  to  secure  good-paying  jobs  even 
if  they  were  available  because  they  are  sinply  unprepared  to 
fill  such  positions.   More  education  for  adults  with  low  in- 
comes would  aid  them  in  becoming  more  efficient  and  productive 
at  their  present  jobs,  and  thus  they  would  command  more  pay= 
However,  the  city's  low  income  problem  will  not  be  solved  un- 
less additional,  good-paying  job  opportunities  are  made  avail- 
able by  industrial  expansion  in  the  area. 

The  human  resource  is  Oxford's  most  valuable  asset.  It 
costs  approximately  525,000  to  rear  a  child  from  birth  to  18 
years  of  age,  depending  somewhat  on  the  standards  of  living  of 
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the  fi;  -i-oi  _.ivo'"'d.  Therefore,  for  each  resident  who  does 
not  move  away  and  for  each  individual  attracted  to  the  area, 
Oxford  and  Granville  County  has  a  capital  investment  worth 
about  $25,000  on  the  average.    However,  this  investment  is  of 
little  value  unless  the  individual  is  productively  employed. 


ECONOMY 
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INDUSTRIAL  TRANSITION 

Agriculture  has  been  the  predominant  industry  in  Gran- 
ville County  since  its  formation  in  1746.   Soon  after  the 
Civil  War,  the  county  shifted  from  a  fairly  diversified  agri- 
cultural economy  to  one  based  largely  on  a  single  crop  - 
tobacco. 

Oxford's  economy  has  been  tied  closely  to  tobacco  pro- 
duction, also.    By  1870,  there  were  two  warehouses  in  the  city 
to  market  the  golden  leaf,  and  there  were  three  tobacco  stem- 
ming and  redrying  plants  in  the  city  until  recently.   These 
plants  at  one  time  employed  in  excess  of  500  seasonal  workers. 
The  Adams  plant  and  the  Export  Leaf  Tobacco  plants  are  no 
longer  in  operation,  and  the  Imperial  Tobacco  plant  is  expect- 
ed to  close  soon.-^ —   These  developments  in  Oxford  reflect  the 
declining  nature  of  employment  in  tobacco  production  in  the 
count  y . 

Under  the  impact  of  rising  productivity  on  the  farm,  agri- 
cultural employment  opportunities  have  diminished  but  not 
nearly  as  much  as  in  the  rest  of  the  state  and  nation.   Agri- 
cultural employment  opportunities  in  the  county  have  not  de- 
clined as  rapidly  as  elsewhere  because  of  the  difficulties  m 
mechanizing  tobacco  production.   Due  to  the  current  nature  of 
tobacco  production  and  marketing,  only  a  limited  amount  of 

mechanization  is  possible.   The  acreage  control  program  has 

/2 
impeded  consolidation  of  tobacco  farms,-' —  and  thereby  pre- 
vented the  mechanization  which  usually  accompanies  large  scale 
product  ion. 


_1/  Since  tobacco  stems  are  widely  used  in  cigarettes  today, 
the  stemming  plants  -  such  as  those  in  Oxford  -  are  no 
longer  needed, 

2_/  During  the  past  lU    years  (1950-1964),  the  number  of  farms 
in  the  county  with  a  tobacco  allotment  increased  slightly 
while  the  total  number  of  farms  declined  sharply  and  the 
acres  of  tobacco  allotment  dropped  sharply  also.   Average 
allotment  per  farm  in  1964  amounted  to  five  and  a  half 
acres. 


Although  the  decline  in  agricultural  employment  has  not 
been  as  drastic  in  Granville  as  in  the  rest  of  the  state  and 
nation,  employment  in  this  one  industry  has  dropped  substan- 
tially. There  were  almost  7,000  agricultural  jobs  in  1930. 
By  1960,  there  were  only  half  this  many.  During  this  30  year 
period,  the  county  lost,  on  an  average,  110  jobs  in  agricul- 
ture each  year  (Table  14). 


Table  14   EMPLOYMENT  BY  INDUSTRY  GROUP  IN  GRANVILLE  COUNTY, 

1930-1960 


7o 

7o 

% 

Industry 

Change 

Change 

Change 

Group 

1930 

1940  ' 

30-'40 

1950  ' 

'40-' 

50 

1960  ' 

50-' 

60 

To  t a  1  Emp  1  o  y- 

rae  n  t 

10,435 

9,253 

-11.3 

9,994 

8. 

,0 

10,  135 

1. 

,4 

Agriculture 

6,926 

5  ,  766 

-16.8 

4,995 

-1  3. 

,  4 

3,630 

-27. 

,3 

%  of  Total 

66.  4 

62.3 

50.0 

35.8 

Manufacturing 

889 

508 

-42.9 

990 

94. 

.9 

1  ,453 

46, 

,8 

%  of  Total 

8.5 

5.  5 

9.9 

14.4 

Agr i .  &  Mf g . 

7,815 

6,274 

-19.7 

5,985 

-  4, 

,  6 

5  ,083 

-15, 

,  1 

%    of  Total 

74.9 

67.8 

59.9 

50.2 

All  other 

2  ,620 

2,979 

13.  7 

4,009 

34, 

,  6 

5  ,052 

26, 

,0 

Z    of  Total 

25.1 

32.2 

40.  1 

49.8 

The  first  of  Granville's  modern  industries,  Oxford  Cotton 
Mills,  was  founded  in  1900  by  local  interests-^ —  and  is  now 
owned  by  Burlington  Industries.    Several  other  textile  and  re- 
lated operations  have  opened  in  the  county  since  that  time. 
In  1960,  there  were  almost  800  textile  and  apparel  workers  in 
the  county.   This  represented  over  half  of  all  the  jobs  in 
manufacturing.    The  wood  products  industry,  which  employs  one- 
fourth  of  the  workers  in  manufacturing,  has  experienced  little 
growth  since  1930. 


J^/  Bill  Sharpe,  A  New  Geography  of  North  Carolina,  Volume  II 


Usually  agriculture  and  manufacturing  are  the  industries 
around  which  economic  growth  pivots  because  they  are  the  basic 
industries;  that  is,  they  bring  "new"  money  into  the  area  by 
exporting  goods  to  other  areas.   Manufacturing  employment  has 
increased  in  the  county,  but  the  gain  has  been  small  compared 
to  the  losses  in  agriculture.   In  1960,  there  were  1,453 
Granville  County  residents  employed  in  manufacturings   The 
county  lost  twice  this  number  of  jobs  in  agriculture  between 
1930-1960o 

Thus,  there  were  fewer  jobs  in  basic  industries  m  1960 
than  1930,   Total  employment  in  agriculture  and  manufacturing 
declined  from  7,815  to  5,083  -  a  loss  of  2,732  jobs  in  basic 
industries  within  a  period  of  30  years. 

Since  growth  of  nonbasic  industries  is  usually  tied  very 
closely  to  expansion  of  basic  industries,  employment  in  non- 
basic  industries,  and  thus  total  employment,  normally  would 
have  declined  between  1930-1960  because  of  the  large  losses 
in  basic  industries.    However,  this  was  not  the  case.   Employ- 
ment in  nonbasic  industries  almost  doubled  during  this  period; 
it  increased  from  2,620  to  5,052.   Although  total  employment 
in  the  county  in  1960  was  not  quite  as  great  as  that  in  1930, 
the  nominal  gains  during  the  past  two  decades  were  almost 
great  enough  to  offset  the  large  decline  during  the  1930's. 

Much  of  the  gain  in  nonbasic  employment  has  been  made 

possible  by  the  hospital  facilities  at  Butner. The  number 

of  people  in  professional  services  increased  by  55  percent 
during  the  past  decade.   This  was  the  largest  gain  realized 
by  any  single  nonbasic  industry  in  the  county^ 


\_l     Practically  all  of  the  jobs  connected  with  the  hospitals 
at  Butner  could  be  classified  as  "basic"  rather  than  "non- 
basic"  because  the  people  filling  these  jobs  are  providing 
services  primarily  to  nonlocal  residents  and  are  being  paid 
by  nonlocal  sources.    However, it  is  not  known  how  many 
Granville  County  residents  worked  at  Butner  in  either  1950 
or  1960. 
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If  it  had  not  been  for  the  substantial  employment  gain 
in  professional  services  in  Oxford  during  the  past  decade, 
total  employment  in  the  city  would  have  declined  by  more  than 
7.0  percent. Practically  all  other  industry  groups  exper- 
ienced a  loss  in  workers  (Table  15). 


Table  15   EMPLOYMENT  BY 

INDUSTRY 

GROUP, 

,  1950- 

■1960 

C 

;r  a  n  V  i  1  1 

e 

Oxford 

~ 

f^  ^  r  ent 

Percent 

Industry 

1950 

1960 

Change 

1950 

1960 

Change 

Total  Employed 

9  ,994 

10 

,  135 

1.4 

2  ,640 

2  ,456 

-  7.0 

Agricu  Iture 

4,995 

3 

,630 

-27.3 

1  13 

103 

-  8.9 

Manufacturing 

990 

1 

,453 

46.8 

489 

443 

-  9.4 

Dur ab  1  e  s 

515 

391 

-24.  1 

NA 

NA 



No  ndur ab  1  e  s 

475 

1 

,062 

123.  6 

NA 

NA 



Construction 

479 

410 

-14.4 

216 

143 

-33.8 

Trans-Comm-Ut  i 1 . 

126 

174 

38,  1 

84 

60 

-28.  6 

Comme  r  ce 

1,236 

1 

,452 

17.5 

709 

666 

-  6.  1 

Personal  Services 

744 

809 

8.  7 

526 

390 

-25.9 

Professiona 1 

Services 

1  ,280 

1 

,987 

55.2 

456 

5  75 

26.  1 

Other 

144 

220 

5  2.8 

47 

76 

61.7 

NA  -  Not  available 


All  major  industry  groups  for  the  county,  except  agri- 
culture, durable  manufacturing,  and  construction,  experienced 
substantial  growth  during  the  past  decade.   The  expansion  of 
these  industries  was  barely  great  enough  to  offset  the  losses 
in  agriculture,  durable  manufacturing,  and  construction^   As 
a  result,  total  employment  rose  by  only  1.4  percent  during 
the  past  decade  compared  to  a  population  gain  of  4.1  percent. 

Due  to  the  small  increase  in  job  opportunities,  many 
people  have  moved  out  of  the  county.   This  movement  was  shown 
in  the  first  section  of  this  study.    The  lack  of  employment 


1/  Due  to  the  large  amount  of  annexation  during  the  1940's 
it  is  meaningless  to  compare  the  number  of  employed  re- 
sidents in  1950  and  1960  with  earlier  periods. 


opportunities  has  also  had  an  adverse  effect  on  unemployment 
and  worker  mobility,  as  shall  be  shown  in  greater  detail  later, 
Furthermore,  since  nonagr i c u  1 1 ur a  1  expansion  has  been  small, 
the  county's  economy  is  still  tied  closely  to  agriculture  al- 
though employment  opportunities  are  shrinking  rapidly  in  this 
industry. 


SPECIALIZATION  BY  INDUSTRY  AND  OCCUPATION 

As  might  be  surmised  from  the  information  already  pre- 
sented, Granville  County  does  not  have  a  well  diversified  in- 
dustrial base.   The  county  tends  to  specialize  in  two  indus- 
tries -  primarily  in  agriculture  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in 
professional  services.   Consequently,  the  county  has  a  small 
commitment  to  all  other  industries.    The  county  is  particu- 
larly weak  in  the  following  industry  groups:  manufacturing, 
transportation,  and  commerce  (Table  16). 

In  addition  to  the  large  commitment  to  agriculture  -  an 
industry  in  which  employment  opportunities  are  declining 
rapidly  -  the  types  of  manufacturing  in  which  the  county  has 
the  greatest  number  of  workers  (wood  products  and  textiles) 
are  slow-growth  industries.   In  effect,  the  basic  industries 
in  which  the  county  has  the  largest  commitment  are  characte- 
rized by  slow-growth  or  declining  employment  opportunities 
in  the  state  and  nation. 

The  extent  to  which  the  county  specializes  in  economic 
activities  characterized  by  slow-  growth  becomes  more  apparent 
when  the  employed  residents  are  classified  by  occupation  groups, 
About  one-half  of  the  workers  in  the  county  and  about  one-third 
of  the  workers  in  Oxford  are  employed  on  farms,  in  private 
households,  as  laborers  (other  than  farm)  and  as  operatives 
and  kindred  workers  (Table  17).   These  occupation  groups  are 
expected  to  offer  few  additional  opportunities  for  employment 
in  the  future  nationally, and  the  national  trend  will  likely  be 
reflected  throughout  Granville  County.   Among  the  manual  oc- 
cupations, only  the  most  skilled  group  (craftsmen,  foremen, 
and  kindred  workers)  in  the  nation  will  expand  at  a  rate  at 
least  as  rapid  as  total  employment. 
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Industry  Groups 


ECONOMIC  SPECIALIZATION  IN  GRANVILLE  COUNTY  BY 

INDUSTRY  GROUPS,  1960 

Index  of 
Percent  specifli- 
Nuraber   distri-  zation  by 
Emp .    bution   industry^ 


Tota  I  emp  loyed 

Agriculture,  forestry,  fishery 
Manufacturing 

Lumber,  furniture,  etc. 

Pr  imar y  me  t  a  1  s 

Fabricated  metals 

Machinery,  except  electrical 

Electrical  machinery 

Motor  vehicles 

Other  transportation 

Other  durables 

Food 

Texti  les 

Appar e  1 

Pr  i  nt  ing 

Chem  ica 1 

Other  nondurables  and  not  specified 

Mining 

Construction 

Transportation 

Ra  i Iroad 

Truck  i  ng 

Other  transportation 

Commun  icat  ions 

Utilities 
Commerce 

Wholesale 

All  retail 

Finance 

Business  and  repair  service 
Persona  1  services 

Private  household 

Other  personal,  hotel,  entertainment 
Professional" 

All  education 

Medical,  hospital  &  other  prof. 

Public  administration 

Other  or  not  given 
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-- 
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0. 
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12 

0.  1 

0.  1 

74 

0.  7 

0,3 
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67 

0.  7 

0.3 

22 

0.2 

0.3 

12 

0.  1 

0.  I 
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1.8 

0.  6 

15 

0.2 

1  .0 

410 

4,  1 

0,-' 

174 

1.  7 

0.4 

24 

0.2 

0.  3 

62 

0.  6 

0.4 

28 

0.3 

0.4 

7 

0.  1 

0,  . 

53 

0.5 

0.  b 

1  ,452 

14.3 

0.  " 

117 

1.2 

0.4 

1,113 

10.9 

0,8 
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1.  6 

0  ,0 

63 

0.  6 

0.  <+ 

809 

8.0 

1  ,0 

577 

5.7 

1.2 

232 

2,3 

0.  -^ 

1,987 

19,  6 

1,  5 

696 

6,9 

1,4 

932 

9.2 

2,0 
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3.  5 

1  ,  I 

0.  t) 


The  extent  to  which  the  index  is  greater  than  1.0  indicates 
the  degree  of  specialization.   The  index  was  determined  by  di- 
viding  the  respective  percentage  distribution  figures  for 
N.C.  into  the  comparable  figures  for  the  county. 

All  people  working  in  schools,  hospitals,  etc.  are  included, 
even  the  nonskilled.   Employment  in  professional  services 
should  not  be  confused  with  professional  workers.    Profess  onal 
workers  include  only  those  people  who  actually  had  training  in 
some  profession. 


Table  17 


ECONOMIC  SPECIALIZATION  IN  GRANVILLE  COUNTY  AND 
OXFORD  BY  OCCUPATION  GROUPS,   1960 


Granville  County 


Oxford 


Occup  a t  i  on 
Group  s 


Percent  Index  of  Percent  Index  of 

Number    distri-  special-  Number  distri-  special- 
Emp  loy e  d bution   ization^  Emp  . bution   ization 


1.  White-collar 
workers 

Professi  ona 1 , 
technical  & 
k  i  ndr  ed 
wo  r  k  e  r  s 

Managers , 
officials  & 
proprietors , 
except  f  a  rm 

Clerical  6. 
kindred 
wor ke  r  s 

Sales  wo  rke  r  s 

2.  Blue -collar 
wo  r ke  r  s 

Craft  smen  , 
foremen  & 
kindred  workers 


2,241 


721 


Op  eratives  & 

kindred  workers  l,27i 


Laborers,  e  x- 
c  e  p  t  fa  rm  and 
mine 


478 


3.  Service  workers  1,551 

4.  Farm  workers     3,588 

5.  Other  271 
Total  employed  10,135 


22.  1 


7,  1 


449  4.4 

581  5.7 

490  4,8 

2,484  24.5 

728  7.2 


12.  6 


0.  5 


945 


38.5 


0.9  295  12.0 

0.7  212  8.6 

0.6  202  8.2 

0.  7  236  9. 6 

0,  6  835  34.0 

0.6  259  10.5 


368 


15.0 


2  ,456 


0.9 


1.  1 


0.  7 
1.2 

0,9 

0,9 
0,  6 


4.  7 

0.9 

208 

8.5 

1.8 

15.3 

1  .4 

503 

20,5 

1.5 

35.4 

2.9 

92 

3.  7 

6.2 

2.  7 

0.  6 

81 

3.3 

0.6 

The  extent  to  which  the  index  is  greater  than  1.0  indicate 
degree  of  specialization.  The  index  for  the  county  was  de 
by  dividing  the  respective  percentage  distribution  figures 
N.C.  into  the  comparable  figures  for  the  county.  Urban  N.C 
used  as  a  norm  to  calculate  specialization  in  Oxford. 

Includes  private  household  '.-."^rkers. 

'Includes  farm  managers. 
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Even  with  the  large  number  of  professional,  technical, 
and  kindred  workers-^ —  at  Butner,  there  are  relatively  few 
county  residents  employed  in  this  occupation  group  compared 
to  the  state  and  relatively  few  in  all  other  white-collar 
occupation  groups.   Oxford  has  a  large  number  of  people  em- 
ployed in  sales  activities  and  professional,  technical,  and 
kindred  work.   Due  to  the  small  number  of  clerical  and  kin- 
dred workers,  the  city  has  a  relatively  small  number  of 
people  engaged  in  white-collar  occupations  compared  to  urban 
North  Carolina. 

Much  of  the  anticipated  employment  growth  in  the  nation 
will  be  concentrated  in  white-collar  occupations,  which  offer 
few  opportunities  for  school  dropouts.   The  fastest  growing 
occupations  during  the  next  decade  will  be  the  professional 
and  technical  positions  and  the  clerical  and  sales  occupations. 
Virtually  all  of  the  industry  and  occupation  trends  foreseeable 
for  the  next  decade  or  so  emphasize  a  continuing  shift  in  the 
pattern  of  demand  for  labor.   The  direction  of  employment  de- 
mand is  clearly  for  workers  with  more  education  and  greater 
skill.-- 

EMPLOYMENT  SITUATION 

During  the  past  decade,  unemployment  in  Granville  County 

rose  from  4.7  percent  of  the  labor  force  to  8.7  percent.  The 

/3 
rate  for  Oxford  increased  from  8.3  percent  to  9.9  percent. 

Compared  to  the  1960  rate  of  4.5  percent  for  North  Carolina 

and  4.7  percent  for  urban  North  Carolina,  the  county  and  city 

rates  were  very  high. 


J^/  Professional,  technical,  and  kindred  workers  should  not  be 
confused  with  employment  in  professional  services.  All  em- 
ployees, even  the  unskilled,  in  schools,  hospitals,  and, 
in  general,  office  buildings  are  included  in  the  professional 
services  industry  group.  The  professional,  technical,  and 
kindred  workers  occupation  group  includes  only  those  who  act- 
ually have  had  training  in  some  profession. 

_2/  National  employment  trends  were  taken  from  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor's  Manpower  Report  of  the  President,  1964, 

_3/  Based  on  the  month  of  April  in  1950  and  1960. 


Except  for  during  the  mild  recession  m  1961,  the  un- 
employment rate  has  shrunk  since  1960,   According  to  estimates 
by  the  Employment  Security  Commission  of  North  Carolina,  the 
5,9  percent  annual  rate  of  unemployment  for  the  county  in  1960 
dropped  to  4.5  percent  in  1962.   Although  more  recent  esti- 
mates are  not  available,  the  industrial  expansion  in  the  county 
since  1960  suggests  that  the  1962  rate  of  4.5  percent  has  per- 
haps dropped  even  more  since  that  time. 

The  rate  of  unemployment  fluctuates  widely  during  the 
year  primarily  in  response  to  seasonal  employment  trends  in 
agriculture  (Chart  4).   Unemployment  is  highest  during  the 
winter  months  when  there  is  little  activity  on  the  farm.   The 
rate  is  lowest  during  the  late  summer  and  early  fall  months 
when  farming  activity  is  at  a  peak  and  farmers  have  the  great- 
est amount  of  money  to  spend. 


CHART  4  RATE  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT  BY  MONTH  IN  GRANVILLE   COUNTY 
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Although  nonwhites  represent  less  than  half  the  popula- 
tion of  the  city  and  county,  they  account  for  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  unemployed.   Two-thirds  of  those  unemployed  in 
the  county  and  thr ee - f ou r t hs  of  those  unemployed  in  the  city 
are  Negroes.   While  a  lack  of  employment  opportunities  may  be 
a  large  factor  as  to  why  many  Negroes  are  unemployed,  it  is 
not  the  sole  factor.   The  fact  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
Negroes  have  little  education  and  have  occupations  in  which 
the  demand  for  workers  is  decreasing  may  be  large  factors 
also. 

As  is  the  case  in  the  state  and  nation,  most  of  the  un- 
employed in  the  county  have  occupations  which  require  little 
education  or  skill  development,  and,  as  a  result,  they  are  the 

last  to  be  hired  and  the  first  to  be  laid  off. Three-fourths 

of  those  unemployed  in  the  county  have  some  type  of  occupation 
which  requires  manual  labor.   The  vast  majority  of  the  non- 
whites  in  the  labor  force  are  found  in  the  occupations  requir- 
ing the  least  skill  development. 

Women  of  both  races  are  much  more  likely  to  be  unemployed 
than  men.    The  unemployment  rate  for  women  in  the  county  is 
twice  as  great  as  that  for  men.   Eight  percent  of  the  men  and 
12  percent  of  the  women  in  the  labor  force  in  Oxford  were  un- 
employed in  April  1960.   Based  on  the  1960  Census  data,  un- 
employment does  not  appear  to  be  a  significant  problem  for 
white  people,  particularly  white  men,  in  either  the  city  or 
the  rest  of  the  county  (Table  18).   However,  a  large  number 
of  Negroes  of  both  sexes  experience  serious  difficulty  in 
securing  employment. 

In  addition  to  the  192  nonwhite  men  in  the  county  who 
are  unable  to  find  employment,  there  are  many  others  who  pro- 
bably would  join  the  labor  force  if  suitable  work  were  avail- 
able.  If  the  nonwhites  aged  14-64  participated  in  the  labor 

force  at  the  same  rate  as  whites,  there  would  be  326  more  non- 

/2 
white  men  in  the  labor  force. 


1/  Unemployment  by  occupation  groups  is  not  known  for  Oxford, 
2/  Excludes  those  this  age  who  are  in  school  or  inmates  of 


institutions 


Table  18   EMPLOYMENT  IN  APRIL  1960 


Oxford 


Gr anvi lie 


Both  Non- 
race  s_l^ite  wh  i  t e 


Both  Non- 

races   White   white 


Males 

Civ.  labor  force 

Emp  loyment 

Unemp  loyment 

Percent  unemployed   8.1 

Fema  le 

Civ,  labor  force  1,152 
Employment  1,010 

Unemp  loyed  142 

Percent  unemployed  12.3 

Total 

Civ.  labor  force 

Emp loyment 

Unemp loyed 

Percent  unemployed   9.9 


1,573 

950 

623 

7,220 

4,107 

3,113 

1,446 

916 

530 

6,940 

4,019 

2,921 

127 

34 

93 

280 

88 

191 

3.  6 


14.9 


571  581 

544  466 

27  115 

4.7  19.8 


3.9 


3  ,499 

3  ,  195 

304 

8.  7 


2.  1 


2,005  1,494 

1 , 895  1  ,300 

110  194 

5,5  13.0 


2  ,725 

1,521 

1  ,204 

10,719 

6,112 

4,607 

2  ,456 

1  ,460 

996 

10,  133 

5,914 

4,212 

269 

61 

208 

584 

198 

385 

17,3 


5.4 


3.2 
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Oxford  and  Granville  County  will  have  to  expand  employ- 
ment opportunities  at  a  fast  pace  if  the  new  entrants  into 
the  labor  force  are  to  find  jobs  locally  in  the  coming  years. 
Due  to  the  increase  in  births  following  World  War  II,  the 
number  of  young  people  under  25  in  the  labor  force  is  expected 
to  increase  at  a  large  rate  during  the  present  decade. 


WORKER  MOBILITY 

As  a  result  of  slow  economic  growth  in  the  county,  many 
residents  who  desire  employment  are  faced  with  the  choice  of 
migrating  out  of  the  county  or  commuting  to  jobs  outside  the 
county.   As  was  shown  in  the  first  section  of  this  study,  a 
large  number  of  people  are  leaving  the  county.   Even  so,  many 
of  the  employed  residents  of  Oxford  and  the  rest  of  Granville 
County  are  commuting  to  jobs  outside  the  county,  based  on  the 
1960  Census  (Table  19). 

Most  of  the  942  people  who  work  ou t -o f -c ou n t y  commute  to 
Vance  and  Durham  Counties  for  employment.   A  large  number  also 


Table     19       WORKER    MOblLlTY.      lS>bU 


County 


Outsiders             Place  where 
I'lact  where     working  in               Oxford 
Granville  Co.   Granville      Net     residents 
residents  work   County mobility li2.ilis 


Wake 

86 

Durham 

295 

Orange 

34 

Person 

29 

Halifax 

,  Va.^ 

AG 

Me  ck  1  e  n 

burg  , 

Virg 

i  ni  a 

99 

Vance 

228 

Vance 

228 

Warren 

— 

Franklin 

39 

Els  e wh  ere 

92 

Total  c  ommu  t  e 

rs   942 

Granville 
County 

8,  623 

Total 

emp 1 o  y e  d 

9  ,890 

Percent 

c  ommu  t  e  r  s 

9.  5 

70 

-  16 

174 

-121 

~ 

-  34 

72 

43 

b 

-  40 

b 

-  99 

214 

-  14 

7 

7 

100 

61 

-- 

-  92 

637 

-305 

16 
68 
23 


12 
204 

2,127 

2 ,424' 

7.5 


Includes  South  Boston,  an  independent  city. 

Not  available. 

"Includes  325  workers  who  did  not  report  their  places  of  work. 

Includes  93  workers  who  did  not  report  their  places  of  wor<. 

'Due  to  the  small  sample  taken  by  the  Census  to  calculate  worker 
mobility,  the  total  employment  figures  are  slightly  smaller 
than  the  figures  used  earlier  in  this  study. 


work  in  Wake  County  and  Mecklenburg  County  in  Virginia.  Worker 
mobility,  however,  is  not  a  one-way  movement.    There  are  some 
nonresidents  who  work  in  the  county.    The  major  portion  of  :he 
637  in-comrauters  come  from  Vance  and  Durham,  the  same  counties 
which  provide  many  job  opportunities  for  Granville  County  re- 
sidents.   For  each  of  the  637  i n-c ommu t e r s ,  there  are  1.5  ojt- 
commuters.  Thus,  there  are  305  more  ou t -c ommu t e r s  than  in- 
c  ommu  t  e  r  s . 
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The  net  loss  of  305  commuters  indicate  that  the  county 
is  failing  to  provide  job  opportunities  for  many  of  its  em- 
ployed residents.   Should  the  commuters  decide  to  move  near 
their  sources  of  employment,  Granville  County  would  experience 
a  net  loss  in  population.   Assuming  that  there  are  three  depen- 
dents per  worker,  the  county  would  lose  900  more  residents 
than  it  would  gain  in  such  a  movement. 

It  is  felt  that  many  of  the  i n-commu t er s ,  particularly 
the  174  from  Durham  County,  work  in  Dutchville  Township. 
Nevertheless,  with  the  large  expansion  in  employment  opportu- 
nities at  Butner  during  the  past  decade,  199  Dutchville  Town- 
ship residents  work  outside  the  county.   Other  townships  with 
100  or  more  residents  who  work  outside  the  county  include 
Brassfield,  Oak  Hill,  Sassafras  Fork,  and  Oxford  Townships 
(Map  4).   Since  it  is  not  known  where  the  in-commuters  work 
in  Granville  County,  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  the  net 
movement  by  minor  civil  divisions  within  the  county. 


MAP  4 
PERCENT   OF   WORKERS    COMMUTING 

TO     JOB     OUTSIDE    THE     COUNTY, I960 


Granville  County 
9,5% 
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Towns  hip 


All        Out 
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2 
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3 

,  100 
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9 

8  90 
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2 
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46 

53 
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As  might  be  imagined  since  Oxford  Township  is  near  Vance 
County,  a  large  number  (77)  of  the  out-commuters  from  this 
township  work  in  Vance  County.   There  are  almost  as  many 
workers  (68)  from  the  township  working  in  Durham  County  as  m 
Vance  County.   Although  Orange  County  is  not  adjacent  to  Gran- 
ville County  and  is  therefore  a  greater  distance  from  Oxford 
Township,  23  of  the  township  residents  work  in  Orange  County. 

Of  the  233  commuters  from  Oxford  Township,  204  or  88  per- 
cent are  residents  of  the  city  of  Oxford.   It  is  quite  likely 
that  a  much  larger  number  of  noncounty  residents  work  in  the 
city.   Moreover,  many  rural  Granville  County  residents  pro- 
bably work  in  the  city  also.   Therefore,  the  city's  economy 
probably  supports  many  more  workers  than  the  employed  residt-nts 
or  more  than  2,500.   The  county's  economy,  on  the  other  hana, 
provides  employment  for  slightly  less  than  the  number  of  em- 
ployed residents  or  less  than  10,000  jobs. 


RECENT  INDUSTRIAL  EXPANSION 

Perhaps  as  a  result  of  little  local  interest  in  indus- 
trialization, there  was  very  little  industrial  expansion  in 
Granville  County  during  the  1950's  and  earlier  decades.   It 
is  quite  likely  that  the  disastrous  drought  in  1954  made  the 
local  citizenry  see  the  folly  of  depending  almost  entirely  on 
one  industry  -  agriculture.    Oxford  Future  Industries  was 
formed  in  1954,  and  Granville  Industrial  Developers  was  or- 
ganized in  1960.   These  organizations  have  been  successful  in 
attracting  industry.   Since  1960,  employment  opportunities  in 
manufacturing  have  expanded  rapidly,  and  most  of  this  expan- 
sion has  taken  place  in  Oxford. 

During  the  past  four  years,  three  large  manufacturing 
plants  were  established  in  the  county.    Two  of  these  industries 


Outdoor  Supply  Company  and  JFD  Electronics-Southern,  are  lo- 
cated in  Oxford,  and  the  Creedmore  Manufacturing  Plant  is 
located  at  Creedmore.   During  each  of  the  past  three  decades, 
manufacturing  employment  in  the  entire  county  did  not  in- 
crease even  as  much  as  500  workers.   JFD  Electronics  alone  has 
well  over  500  employees.   For  many  years  Burlington  Industries 
was  the  largest  employer  in  the  county;  now  this  distinction 
belongs  to  JFD  Electronics.   The  three  new  plants  employ  about 
760  workers,  approximately  600  of  these  jobs  are  found  in  the 
two  new  plants  at  Oxford. 

In  addition  to  the  three  recently  opened  plants,  there 
are  six  other  manufacturing  plants  in  the  county  which  employ 
over  50  workers  each.   Those  in  Oxford  include:  Burlington 
Industries,  Granville  Manufacturing  Company  and  Oxford  Fabrics, 
These  three  plants  employ  490  workers.   The  other  three  plants 
in  the  county  include:  Athol  Manufacturing  Company,  Lee  Dyeing 
Company,  and  Mount  Hope  Finishing  Company.   These  three  plants 
all  of  which  are  located  at  Butner,  employ  about  350  workers,. 

In  I960  fewer  than  1,500  Granville  County  residents  and 
fewer  than  500  Oxford  residents  were  employed  in  manufacturing. 
The  nine  major  manufacturing  plants  in  Granville  County  pro- 
vide  employment  opportunities  for  about  1,600  workers.   About 
1,100  or  68  percent  of  the  job  opportunities  are  found  in  the 
five  plants  in  Oxford.   Thus,  the  five  major  manufacturing 
plants  in  Oxford  provide  about  600  more  job  opportunities  to- 
day than  there  were  residents  employed  in  manufacturing  in 
1960.   For  the  county  the  difference  between  employment  oppor- 
tunities in  manufacturing  today  and  the  number  of  employed 
residents  in  this  industry  in  1960  amounts  to  about  100  jobs. 

If  the  plants  with  under  50  employees  were  included, 
total  manufacturing  employment  for  both  the  city  and  the  rest 
of  the  county  would  be  much  larger  than  is  suggested  by  the 
number  of  workers  in  the  major  manufacturing  plants.   There 
are  17  manufacturing  plants  in  Granville  County  that  employ 
under  50  workers  each  and  13  of  these  are  located  in  or  near 
Oxford. 
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Information  compiled  by  the  Employment  Security  Commis- 
sion of  North  Carolina  also  indicates  that  manufacturing 
employment  in  Granville  County  has  risen  sharply  in  recent 
yearso   For  example,  they  estimate  that  manufacturing  employ- 
ment in  the  county  increased  by  370  workers  from  March  1962 
to  March  1963.   The  numerical  gain  for  this  one  year  was  al- 
most as  great  as  the  increase  realized  during  the  10-year 
period  1950-1960. 

Total  insured  employment-^ —  increased  by  856  workers  be- 
tween 1960  and  1963.   Manufacturing  accounted  for  804  or  94 
percent  of  the  gain  in  insured  employment.   Although  wages 
rose  sharply,  too,  the  county  is  still  below  the  state  average 
in  earnings  per  worker,  but  it  is  catching  up. 

Average  weekly  earnings  per  insured  worker  rose  from 
$52.11  in  1960  to  $63.38  in  1963  -  a  22  percent  increase  com- 
pared to  a  11  percent  gain  for  the  state.   The  county's  aver- 
age weekly  earnings  in  1963  were  8  3  percent  as  great  as  the 
state  average  of  $76.36. 

As  is  frequently  the  case  in  North  Carolina,  the  manu- 
facturing plants  in  Oxford  and  Granville  County  offer  more 
employment  opportunities  for  women  than  men.   For  the  plants 
employing  50  or  more  workers,  51  percent  of  the  jobs  in  the 
county  are  for  women,  and  52  percent  of  those  in  the  city  are 

for  women.   More  emphasis  should  be  given  to  attracting  in- 

/2 
dustries  which  provide  employment  primarily  for  men. Al- 
though some  of  the  plants  are  integrated  to  a  limited  extent, 
additional  employment  opportunities  in  manufacturing  for 
Negroes  are  needed.   Jobs  which  require  some  type  of  manual 
dexterity  offer  the  best  single  hope  of  providing  employment 
for  many  of  the  people  who  have  a  limited  amount  of  education. 


J_/  Workers  covered  by  the  North  Carolina  Employment  Security 
Law  . 

_2/  The  mobility  of  a  family  is  tied  closely  to  the  employment 
opportunities  available  to  the  man  of  the  household. 


WORKER  AVAILABILITY 

Even  with  the  recent  industrial  expansion  in  the  count >■, 
there  are  many  production  type  workers  available  for  any 
likely  additional  industrial  expansion.   According  to  an  esti- 
mate by  the  Employment  Security  Commission  of  North  Carolina 
in  June  1964,  there  are  77,600  people  within  a  20-mile  radius 
of  Oxford.   Of  this  number  3,090  are  available  for  production 
type  jobs  (Table  20). 

It  has  been  estimated  that  industrialists  desire  to  ha\'e 
10  interviewees  for  each  available  job  to  insure:  (1)  that 
competent  workers  can  be  found  and  (2)  that  an  adequate  num- 
ber of  workers  will  be  available  for  the  normal  turnover  in 
jobs  due  to  resignation,  retirement,  and  death.   Based  on 
this  worker  availability  requirement,  Oxford  has  an  ample 
labor  supply  within  its  20-mile  area  to  attract  an  industry 
employing  up  to  300  workers. 


Table  20   ESTIMATED  NUMBER  OF  PRODUCTION-TYPE  WORKERS  AVAIL- 
ABLE  WITHIN  A  TWENTY-MILE  RADIUS  OF  OXFOROa 


Ava  liable  S  em  i- 

workers    Skilled   skilled   Unskilled 


Tota  1 

White  male 

White  f ema 1 e 

Negro  ma  1 e 

Negro  f  ema 1 e 


3,090 

140 

550 

2,400 

460 

55 

80 

325 

675 

10 

185 

480 

760 

75 

140 

545 

1  ,  195 

0 

145 

1,050 

Experienced  workers 

Textile  and  hosiery 
App  a  r e  1 
Mining 
Tobac  CO 


35 

165 

5 

85 

25 

25 

10 

70 

Includes  persons  currently  seeking  work  and  potential  job- 
seekers  who  would  join  the  labor  force  if  more  suitable  work 
or  better  job  opportunities  were  available. 


However,  before  most  of  the  available  workers  can  obtain 
employment,  they  will  need  some  training.   Of  the  3,090  avail- 
able workers,  only  4  percent  are  skilled,  15  percent  are  semi- 
skilled, and  the  vast  majority  (81  percent)  are  unskilled  and 
would  require  training  before  they  could  fill  jobs  demanding 
skill  development.   Sixty  percent  of  those  available  are  wo- 
men.  In  addition  to  those  presently  available,  about  500 
high  school  graduates  enter  the  labor  market  in  the  20-mile 
area  each  year. 

Most  of  the  available  workers  with  some  degree  of  skill 
development  have  had  experience  in  textiles  and  hosiery  plants; 
a  lesser  number  have  had  experience  in  apparel  plants.    Some 
have  had  experience  in  mining  and  tobacco  processing  -  two 
enterprises  which  have  been  declining  in  activity  in  recent 
years . 

Since  the  county  is  without  an  industrial  education  cen- 
ter, the  unskilled  will  have  to  commute  to  Durham  or  Wake 
County  to  acquire  training  or  depend  on  employers  to  provide 
them  with  such  training  as  is  required  and  offered  in  the 
local  plants.   A  greater  emphasis  on  education  in  general  and 
industrial  training  in  particular  for  youth  and  adults  would 
make  Oxford  more  attractive  to  employers  seeking  new  plant 
locations. 

COMMERCIAL  ACTIVITY 
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Data  from  Census  of  Business  publications  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  indicate  that:  (1)  in  Granville  County,  retail 
activity  is  expanding  rapidly,  receipts  from  selected  service 
are  increasing  slowly  and  wholesale  trade  is  declining  rapidly; 
and  (2)  in  Oxford,  selected  services  and  retail  trade  are  ex- 
panding at  slower  rates  than  in  the  entire  county  (Table  21l. 


J^/  Selected  services  include:   lodging  places,  personal  ser- 
vices (barber  and  beauty  shops,  shoe  repair,  etc.),  mis- 
cellaneous repair  services  (radio,  watch,  furniture,  etc.) 
recreation  services,  and  auto  repair  services. 


Table  21   RETAIL,  WHOLESALE  AND  SELECTED  SERVICES, 
1948.  1954.  and  1958^ 


RETAIL  TRADE 
Granville  County 


Percent  Percent 

1948      1954    Change    1958   Change 


No.  of  establishments  275  214  -22.2  259  +21.0 

Sales  ($1,000)  11,423  16,418  +43.7  20,820  +26,8 

Payroll  ($1,000)  876  1,542  +76.0  1,775  +15.1 

No.  of  employees  652  787  +20.7  787     0 


Oxford 

No.  of  establishments 

Sales  ($1,000) 

Payroll  ($1,000) 

No .  of  emp loyee  s 


128  131 

8,414  1  1,838 

733  1,289 

538  646 


+  2.3 
+  40.  7 
+  75.9 
+  20.  1 


106  -19.1 

13,351  +12.8 

1,354  +5.0 

601  -  7.0 


WHOLESALE  TRADE 

Granville  County 

No.  of  establishments 

Sales  ($1,000)  2( 

Payroll  ($1,000) 

No,  of  employees 


17 

14 

-17.6 

22 

+  57.  1 

594 

19 ,465 

-26.8 

16,716 

-14.  1 

611 

339 

-44.  5 

424 

+  25,1 

775 


225 


192 


■14,  7 


Oxford 

No.  of  establishments  NA 

Sales  ($  1  ,000)  NA 

Payroll  ($1,000)  NA 

No.  of  employees  NA 


14 

13,356 

235 

135 


+40,0 


SELECTED  SERVICES 

Granville  County 
No.  of  establishments 
Sales  ($1  ,000) 
Payroll  ($1,000) 
No.  of  employees 

Oxford 

No.  of  establishments 
Sales  ($1,000) 
Payroll  ($1,000) 
No.  of  employees 


54 

512 

184 

144 

33 

403 

165 

132 

54 

0 

673 

+  31. 

,4 

237 

+  28, 

,8 

148 

+  2. 

.8 

37 

+  12, 

,  1 

507 

+  2  5, 

.8 

195 

+  18, 

,2 

127 

-  3, 

.8 

68 

+  25. 

,9 

976 

+  45, 

.0 

309 

+  30, 

,4 

177 

+  19. 

.  6 

38 

+  2< 

,  7 

544 

+  7, 

.3 

21  1 

+  8. 

,2 

123 

-  3, 

>2 

Source:  Census  of  Business,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


Retail  sales  in  Granville  County  increased  by  82  per- 
cent between  1948-1958.   This  was  larger  than  the  71  percent 
gain  for  the  state  and  considerably  greater  than  the  59  per- 
cent gain  for  Oxford.   Compared  to  a  gain  of  126  percent  for 
the  state,  receipts  from  selected  services  increased  by  90 
percent  in  the  county  and  35  percent  in  Oxford  during  the 
10-year  period.   Perhaps  as  a  result  of  the  trend  of  whole- 
salers to  locate  in  or  near  large  metropolitan  areas,  Gran- 
ville County  made  37  percent  fewer  wholesale  sales  in  1958 
than  1948  even  though  the  state  had  a  60  percent  increase 
during  this  period. 

Although  commercial  activity  is  expanding  at  a  faster 
rate  in  areas  of  Granville  County  outside  of  Oxford,  the 
city  still  accounts  for  the  major  portion  of  all  sales  by 
establishments  in  the  county.   In  1958,  64  percent  of  retail 
sales,  56  percent  of  receipts  from  selected  services,  and  80 
percent  of  wholesale  sales  in  the  county  were  made  by  mer- 
chants and  businessmen  in  Oxford. 

Most  of  the  city  and  county  commercial  expansion  from 
1948-1958  occurred  during  the  period  194  8-1954.   Information 
provided  by  the  Sales  and  Use  Tax  Division  of  the  N.C.  Depart- 
ment of  Revenue-^ —  also  indicates  that  commercial  activity  in 
Granville  County  has  been  increasing  at  a  slow  rate  in  recent 
years..   Retail  sales  reported  by  this  division  are  indicative 
of  all  commercial  activity  because  the  sales  represent  many 
of  the  types  of  selected  services  and  retail  sales  reported 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

The  merchants  in  Granville  County  made  0.46  percent  (less 
than  one-half  of  one  percent)  of  all  the  retail  sales  reported 
to  the  N.C.  Department  of  Revenue  in  the  fiscal  year  1957-1958 
(Table  22).   During  the  most  recent  year,  1963-64,  only  0,35 


_1/  Retail  sales  reported  by  the  Department  of  Revenue  tend  to 
be  smaller  than  those  reported  by  the  Census  of  Business 
for  Granville  County. 


percent  of  the  retail  sales  in  the  state  were  made  by  commer- 
cial establishments  located  in  the  county.   Since  the  county's 
rate  of  population  growth  is  much  smaller  than  the  state's, 
it  is  reasonable  to  expect  the  rate  of  gain  in  retail  sales 
to  be  larger  for  the  state  than  Granville  County. 


Table 

22   RETAIL 

SALES  IN 

GRANVILLE  COUNTY 

Re  tai  1  Sa  1( 

s  s 

Retai  1  Sal 

e  s 

Year'= 

Granville 

County 

($1,000) 

As  percent 
of  sale  in 

N.  C. 

Year^ 

Granville 

County 

($1,000) 

As  Percent 
of  sale  in 
N.  C. 

1950 

10  ,845 

0.47 

1958 

17,474 

0.40 

1951 

13  ,018 

0.47 

1959 

19,348 

0.40 

1952 

12 , 889 

0.45 

1960 

20,050 

0,38 

1953 

13,468 

0,44 

1961 

20,052 

0.37 

1954 

12 ,  195 

0.  39 

1962 

23,135 

0.35 

1955 

13,513 

0,41 

1963 

26,062 

0,38 

1956 

16,501 

0,42 

1964 

25,584 

0,35 

1957 

17 ,690 

0.41 

Source:  Sales  and  Use  Tax  Division, 
venue . 


N.C.  Department  of  Re- 


Fiscal  year  ending  in  the  year  indicated. 

Retail  sales  per  person  increased  from  $341  in  1950  to 
$606  in  1960  -  a  78  percent  increase.   As  was  the  case  with 
total  retail  sales,  the  county's  gain  in  per  capita  retail 
sales  was  also  small  compared  to  the  state's  103  percent  in- 
crease.  Since  the  county's  rate  of  gain  in  per  capita  in- 
come is  lower  than  that  for  the  state,  the  rate  of  gain  in 
per  capita  retail  sales  in  the  county  is  also  expected  to  be 
smaller.   However,  when  the  slower  population  and  economic 
gains  are  taken  into  consideration,  the  county  is  expanding 
retail  sales  at  about  the  same  rate  as  the  state  (Table  23), 

Approximately  85  percent  of  the  total  personal  income 
in  North  Carolina  is  spent  for  retail  purchases.   On  the  basis 
of  this  statewide  figure  and  the  total  personal  income  report- 
ed for  the  county,  total  retail  purchases  by  residents  of  the 
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county  should  have  amounted  to  $24  million  in  1959.  During 
fiscal  1959-1960,  merchants  in  the  county  made  only  $20  mil- 
lion worth  of  retail  sales  -  $4  million  under  the  potential 
within  the  county. 


Table  23   PER  CAPITA  RETAIL  SALES  IN  GRANVILLE  COUNTY 
COMPARED  TO  NORTH  CAROLINA.  1950  AND  1960^ 


Retail  sales 

per  person 
1950     1960 


Per  capita 

i  ncome 

1949   1959 


North  Carolina    559  1,136  830  1,260 

Granville  County  341  606  627    851 

As  percent  of 

N.C.           61.0  53.3  75.5 


Ratio 

of  per 

ca 

pita 

sales 

to 

per 

capita 

1 ncome 

1950 

1960 

.  673 

.902 

.  544 

.  7  12 

)  7  .  5  3  0  .  i 


78.9 


Retail  sales  are  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  in  1950  and 
1960.   Per  capita  income  is  based  on  personal  income  earned 
in  1949  and  1959.   Population  figures  used  in  deriving  per 
capita  figures  are  for  the  years  1950  and  1960. 


If  the  merchants  in  Oxford  made  the  same  proportion  of 
the  county  retail  sales  in  1959-1960  as  reported  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  in  1958  (64  percent),  $13  million  of  the 

$20  million  in  retail  sales  were  made  in  Oxford. With  $ 9 

million  in  personal  income,  the  residents  of  the  city  had 
approximately  $8  million  to  spend  on  retail  goods.   Since  the 
city  probably  made  nearer  $13  million  in  retail  sales,  it  is 
apparent  that  about  $5  million  or  38  percent  of  the  retail 
purchases  in  the  city  were  made  by  people  who  live  outside 
the  municipality. 


J_/  The  Department  of  Revenue  does  not  compile  retail  sales 
separately  for  municipalities  with  under  10,000  people. 
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CHART    5  RETAIL         SPECIALIZATION    ,    1958 


TYPE  OF  RETAIL    SALES 


PERCENT       OF     TOTAL     RETAIL     SALES 

5                    1,0  15  20  25 

_i 1  I  I  r 


HARDWARE 


GENERAL  MERCHANDISE 


FOOD     STORES 


AUTOMOTIVE      DEALERS 


SERVICE       STATIONS 


APPAREL        STORES 


FURNITURE      STORES 


RESTAURANTS 


DRUG  STORES 


OXFORD 

GRANVILLE     COUNTY 

NORTH    CAROLINA 


source:    CENSUS    OF   BUSINESS 
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Compared  to  the  situation  found  in  the  state,  a  rela- 
tively large  proportion  of  the  retail  sales  in  Oxford  are 
made  by  shoppers  who  purchase  durable  goods  such  as  furniture, 
clothing,  drugs,  automobiles,  and  hardware.   Merchants  in  the 
city  make  relatively  few  sales  which  might  be  classified  as 
convenient  goods  or  services,  that  is,  sales  by  restaurants, 
service  stations,  and  general  merchandise  establishments. 
Perhaps  as  a  result  of  the  importance  of  agriculture  in  the 
county,  both  the  city  and  county  are  weak  in  food  sales.   As 
agriculture  declines  in  importance  and  as  income  rises,  the 
stores  which  sell  "convenient"  goods  will  probably  realize 
the  greatest  gains  in  business  (Chart  5). 


AGRICULTURE-^ 

Previously  in  this  study  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  in 
Granville  County  the  number  of  farm  people  and  employment  op- 
portunities in  agriculture  are  both  declining  rapidly.   Accom- 
panying these  changes  are  a  drop  in  the  number  of  farms  and  a 
loss  of  land  devoted  to  farming.    The  number  of  farms  de- 
creased from  3,578  in  1954  to  2,938  in  1959  or  declined  by  18 
percent.   Over  9,000  acres  of  land  were  taken  out  of  agricul- 
tural production  during  this  five-year  period.   In  1959  there 
were  274,929  acres  of  farm  land  -  three  percent  less  than  in 
1954, 

Since  the  loss  of  farm  land  was  not  as  great  as  the  de- 
cline in  the  number  of  farms,  the  acres  of  land  per  farm  in- 
creased.  The  average  farm  in  the  county  had  94  acres  in  1959 
or  14  more  than  in  1954.   Value  of  land  and  buildings  per  farm 
rose  from  $6,718  to  $9,638. 


J_/  Information  for  1954  and  1959  was  taken  from  U.S.  Census 
of  Agriculture.    Data  for  other  years  were  taken  from 
Federal-State  Crop  Reporting  Service's  North  Carolina  re- 
ports on  Agricultural  Statistics. 


Significant  changes  are  taking  place  in  farm  ownership. 
Full  owners,  managers,  and  tenants  are  declining  in  number  in 

keeping  with  the  loss  in  total  farms.   Part  owners on  the 

other  hand,  are  increasing  in  number.   There  were  422  part 
owners  in  the  county  in  1959  -  73  more  than  in  1954.   Although 
tenants  declined  in  number  by  25  percent  during  the  five-yet  r 
period,  58  percent  (1,717)  of  all  the  2,938  farm  operators  do 
not  own  the  land  they  cultivate. 

Few  counties  in  North  Carolina  have  a  higher  rate  of 
tenancy  than  Granville  County.   Although  nonwhites  account 
for  only  47  percent  of  the  farm  operators,  they  represent  62 
percent  (1,069)  of  the  1,717  tenants  in  the  county.   Thus, 
three  out  of  every  four  of  the  1,394  Negro  farmers  in  the 
county  are  tenants.   Only  648  or  42  percent  of  the  1,544  wh -,  t  e 
farmers  are  tenants. 

Many  of  the  farmers  in  the  county  have  very  low  incomes. 
In  general,  all  farms  with  a  value  of  sales  amounting  to 
$2,500  or  more  are  classified  as  commercial.   Of  the  2,938 
farms,  only  2,416  or  32  percent  are  commercial  farms.   A 
large  portion  of  the  commercial  farmers  have  low  incomes, 
too.   Of  the  2,416  commercial  farms,  two-thirds  or  1,613  sell 
less  than  $5,000  in  farm  products  annually. 

Many  of  the  522  noncommercial  farmers  work  off  the  farm 
and  have  substantial  incomes  from  nonfarm  employment.    Theri; 
are  318  noncommercial  farmers  who  work  off  the  farm  and  241 
have  nonfarm  incomes  which  exceed  the  value  of  agricultural 
products  sold.   A  much  smaller  portion  of  the  commercial 
farmers  work  off  the  farm.   Only  21  percent  or  510  of  the  com- 
mercial farmers  work  off  the  farm  and  an  even  smaller  number 
(83)  have  nonfarm  incomes  which  exceed  value  of  agricultural 
products  sold. 


_1/  Part  owners  operate  land  they  own  and  also  land  rented 
f  r  T'  m  others. 


Thus,  there  are  about  200  noncommercial  and  about  1,100 
commercial  farmers  each  of  whom  has  less  than  $5,000  in  total 
farm  income  and  has  no  other  source  of  income.   Considering 
"hat  much  of  the  total  farm  income  must  go  for  production  ex- 
penses, it  is  apparent  that  at  least  1,300  farmers  or  44  per- 
cent of  all  farmers  live  on  meager  incomes. 

Value  of  farm  products  sold  by  farmers  in  the  county 
amounted  to  $13  million  in  1959,  up  $3  million  over  1954.  For 
1959,  sales  per  farm  amounted  to  $4,400.   Most  of  the  farm  in- 
come was  derived  from  crops.   Only  $2.7  million  of  the  $13 
million  in  farm  sales  was  derived  from  livestock  and  livestock 
products.    This  was  more  than  double  the  $1.0  million  in  income 
from  animal  agriculture  in  1954.   A  large  portion  ($1.1  million 
or  43  percent)  of  the  income  from  animal  agriculture  in  1959 
came  from  the  production  of  poultry  and  poultry  products.  Well 
over  half  ($6.5  million  or  55  percent)  of  the  income  from 
crops  and  50  percent  of  total  farm  sales  were  derived  from  the 
production  of  flue-cured  tobacco. 

Agricultural  income  from  crops  is  increasing  relatively 
faster  in  Granville  County  than  the  state  as  a  whole.   In  1955 
the  county  ranked  23  among  the  100  counties  in  total  value  of 
eleven  principal  crops.   By  1961  the  county  had  climbed  to  a 
rank  of  19.   Compared  to  a  79  percent  increase  in  livestock 
and  livestock  products  sales  for  the  state  from  1954-1959,  the 
gain  for  the  county  amounted  to  159  percent.   Animal  agricul- 
ture is  accounting  for  much  of  the  gain  in  value  of  farm  sales. 
Animal  agriculture  represented  11  percent  of  farm  income  from 
sales  in  1954  and  20  percent  in  1959.   County  extention  workers 
estimate  that  farm  income  amounted  to  $20.3  million  in  1961 


and  will  probably  reach  $24.7  million  in  1966 


/I 


J_/  Source:  Extension's  Five  Year  Agricultural  Opportunities 
Program. 


EMPLOYMENT  PROJECTIONS 

Agricultural  employment  probably  will  continue  to  shrink 
throughout  Granville  County  in  the  years  ahead.   Compared  to 
En  average  gain  of  2.5  percent  for  nonagr i cu  1 1 u r e ,  agriculture 
experienced  an  average  annual  gain  in  output  per  man-hour  of 
about  6  percent  for  the  entire  postwar  period. Rising  pro- 
ductivity per  man-hour  will  continue  to  reduce  the  labor  force 
requirements  in  agriculture.   As  a  result,  by  1980  there  pro- 
bably will  be  2,100  fewer  agricultural  jobs  in  Granville  County 
than  there  were  in  1960.   Only  1,500  people  will  be  employed 
in  this  industry  which  represented  such  a  vital  part  of  the 
county's  economy  in  years  past. 

Throughout  the  nation,  technology  and  mechanization  are 
expanding  textile  production  faster  than  the  demand  for  textile 
goods  is  rising.   Thus,  fewer  workers  are  also  needed  in  this 
industry  each  passing  year.   Almost  half  of  the  county  resi- 
dents employed  in  manufacturing  work  in  textile  plants.   Due  to 
the  movement  of  textile  plants  to  North  Carolina,  the  state  is 
expected  to  continue  experiencing  growth  in  this  industry.  For 
this  reason,  textile  employment  in  Granville  County  is  expected 
to  rise  during  the  next  20  years  by  about  300  jobs. 

Lumbe r- f u r n i t u r e ,  another  important  industry  in  the  county 
will  need  fewer  workers  in  the  state  and  nation  in  the  future. 
Therefore,  local  employment  in  this  industry  is  expected  to 
decline. 

The  large  gains  in  textiles,  apparel  and  most  other  manu- 
facturing industries  will  probably  more  than  offset  the  loses 
in  lumb e r- f u r ni t ur e .   Total  employment  in  manufacturing  is  pro- 
jected to  increase  by  about  1,000  jobs  by  1980. 


J^/  Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Output  per  man-hour  refers  to  the  constant  dollar  value  of 
goods  and  services  produced  in  relation  to  the  hours  all  per- 
sons in  private  industry  engage  in  production. 
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Recent  interest  in  industrialization  and  recent  success 
in  attracting  industry  suggest  that  the  above  projection  re- 
IJresents  the  minimum  amount  of  growth  in  manufacturing  likely 
:o  occur  in  Granville  County  during  the  present  decade  and  the 
I970's.   Three  new  plants  employing  a  total  of  750  workers 
liave  located  in  the  county  since  1960.   Most  of  these  new 
jobs  are  in  electronics,  one  of  the  most  rapidly  growing  in- 
dustries in  the  state  and  nation.    The  nine  manufacturing 
plants  in  the  county  employing  50  or  more  workers  plan  to  add 
about  320  employees  by  1966.   Including  the  three  new  plants, 
the  anticipated  gains  by  1966  will  represent  an  increase  of 
i,000  jobs  in  manufacturing  over  1960.-^ — 

Without  additional  industrial  plants  locating  in  the  ar(>a, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  present  manufacturing  plants  will 
expand  enough  to  compensate  for  the  losses  in  agriculture  dur- 
ing the  1960's  and  1970's.   Agricultural  employment  will  drop 
sharply  -  perhaps  by  as  much  as  100   workers  on  an  average 
each  year. 

The  hospitals  at  Butner,  which  are  in  the  process  of  ex- 
panding their  facilities,  might  be  considered  a  basic  industry. 
In  1963,  there  were  about  1,400  people  employed  in  these  hos- 
pitals.  By  1970,  approximately  800  new  jobs  will  be  created 

/2 
at  these  institutions. Therefore,  it  is  quite  likely  that 

the  institutional  expansion  at  Butner  and  growth  in  manufactur- 
ing will  compensate  for  the  losses  in  agriculture. 

Any  net  gain  realized  in  basic  employment  will  have  a 
favorable  impact  on  employment  in  nonbasic  industries.  For  each 
100  additional  jobs  in  basic  industries,  74  jobs  are  created  in 

u        ■        ■     A        .     ■           /3 
nonbasic  industries. 


J_/  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  net  gain  in  manufacturing 
employment.    Some  of  the  smaller  plants  could  go  out  of 
business  or  reduce  employment  during  this  time.  Source:  John 
Nelms,  Executive  Director,  G r an v i  1  1  e -Ox f o r d  Planning  Commis- 
sion. 

2_/  Not  all  new  jobs  will  necessarily  be  filled  by  Granville 
County  residents. 

_3/  Professor  C.  S.  Logsdon,  Community  Action  for  Economic  De- 
velopment, University  of  N.C.  at  Chapel  Hill. 


If  basic  employment  were  to  increase  as  much  as  indi- 
cated in  Table  24,  the  gain  in  nonbasic  jobs  would,  perhaps, 
be  as  great  as  shown  in  the  table.   The  gains  in  professional 
services  and  commerce  are  projected  to  be  substantial. 

In  the  event  that  growth  in  nonbasic  and  basic  industries 
is  as  great  as  shown,  total  employment  will  increase  at  about 
the  same  rate  as  the  labor  force.   There  are  at  least  150  en- 
trants into  the  local  labor  force  each  year. Total  employ- 
ment is  projected  to  increase  by  almost  150  jobs  each  year 
between  1960  and  1980  (Table  24).   Although  this  projected 
growth  will  enable  many  of  the  entrants  into  the  labor  force 
to  secure  employment  locally,  there  are  many  residents  in  the 
county  who  are  presently  unemployed  or  underemployed. 

In  order  to  provide  jobs  for  all  entrants  into  the  labor 

force,  the  city  of  Oxford  needs  to  expand  employment  opportu- 

/2 
nities  by  about  50  new  jobs  each  year. Since  much  of  the 

county's  industrial  expansion  is  expected  to  occur  near  Oxford, 
the  city  will  probably  be  able  to  expand  employment  opportuni- 
ties fast  enough  to  provide  jobs  for  most  of  the  youth  from 
the  city  who  enter  the  labor  force  during  the  1960's  and  1970's, 
However,  many  rural  people  will  probably  be  unable  to  find 
employment  in  the  city  or  the  rest  of  the  county  and  will  have 
to  leave  the  county  to  find  jobs. 


_1/  Based  on  high  school  graduates  in  1963  who  secured  non- 
military  employment  rather  than  enter  institutions  of 
higher  learning.   School  dropouts  are  excluded. 

2^1    Based  on  high  school  graduates  in  1962  who  secured  nonmi- 
litary  employment  rather  than  enter  institutions  of  higher 
learning.   School  dropouts  are  exluded. 


Table  24   EMPLOYMENT  PROJECTIONS  BY  INDUSTRY  GROUP  FOR 
GRANVILLE  COUNTya 


Nume  r  i  ca 1 

Change 

Industry  Group 

1960 

1970 

1980 

1960-1980 

Total  employed 

10,  135 

10,833 

13  ,082 

2  ,947 

Agriculture 

3  ,630 

2  ,320 

1  ,482 

-2 ,  148 

Manufacturing 

1  ,453 

1  ,809 

2,412 

959 

Durables 

391 

380 

418 

27 

Nondur ab  1  e  s 

1,062 

1  ,429 

1,994 

932 

Construction 

410 

423 

437 

27 

Trans-Comm-Ut i  1  . 

174 

222 

296 

122 

Comme  r  c  e 

1  ,452 

1,787 

2  ,263 

811 

Per  sona  1  Services 

809 

931 

1,082 

273 

Professional  Services 

1  ,987 

3  ,060 

4,  749 

2,762 

Other 

220 

264 

341 

12  1 

Projections  were  determined  by  applying  decennial  growth 
rate  to  employment  in  each  industry  group.   This  growth  race 
is  an  average  of  the  national,  state,  and  county  growth  rares 
for  each  industry. 


SUMMARY  AND 
CONCLUSIONS 


# 

Irn 

UiiLU 

^ 

f# 

^UJiiU 

Growth  rates  for  Granville  County  have  been  low  for 
several  decades,  primarily  as  a  result  of  the  lack  of  indus- 
trial expansion  to  provide  jobs  for  people  moving  off  the 
farm.   Much  of  the  county's  growth  has  taken  place  in  Oxford 
Township.   Successive  corporate  expansions,  beginning  in 
1947,  have  enabled  the  city  of  Oxford  to  grow  at  considerably 
faster  decennial  rates  than  either  Oxford  Township  or  Gran- 
ville County.   However,  compared  to  urbanization  trends  for 
the  state,  growth  rates  for  the  city  have  been  small. 

Much  growth  has  also  been  occurring  in  Dutchville  Town- 
ship since  1947.   At  that  time,  the  deactivated  military  base 
at  Butner  was  converted  into  the  John  Umstead  Hospital.  Re- 
cent expansion  at  this  hospital  and  the  establishment  of 
several  similar  institutions  have  contributed  greatly  to  the 
county's  as  well  as  the  township's  growth.   For  example, 
three  out  of  every  four  additional  people  in  the  county  in 
1960  compared  to  1950  live  in  institutions.   One  person  out 
of  every  ten  in  the  county  is  an  inmate  of  some  institution. 

If  there  had  not  been  a  gain  in  institutional  population 
and  the  accompanying  job  opportunities  resulting  from  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  facilities  at  Butner,  the  total  number  of 
people  in  the  county  probably  would  have  declined  during  the 
past  decade.   Outmigration  has  been  the  major  factor  in  keep- 
ing the  growth  rates  for  Oxford  and  the  rest  of  the  county 
low. 

Many  of  the  people  leaving  the  city  and  county  are  young 
adults  who  are  about  to  enter  or  who  have  just  entered  the 
labor  force.   This  out-movement  of  young  people  will  tend  to: 
(1)  reduce  the  natural  population  increase,  (2)  reduce  the 
ratio  of  productive  to  nonproductive  workers,  and  (3)  reduce 
expenditures  for  retail  goods  and  long-term  investments  for 
home  s,  cars,  etc. 

Due  largely  to  a  lack  of  adequate  employment  opportuni- 
ties, particularly  for  Negroes,  the  standard  of  living  is 
rather  low  in  Oxford  and  even  lower  in  the  rest  of  the  county, 
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Ten  percent  of  the  homes  in  the  city  and  17  percent  in  the 
county  are  dilapidated.   The  condition  of  housing  is  very 
poor  for  Negroes,  most  of  whom  live  in  rented  structures.  In 
order  to  correct  the  poor  housing  conditions,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  construct  low-rent  public  housing  and  adopt  and  en- 
force a  housing  code. 

According  to  a  widely  accepted  definition  of  poverty, 
38  percent  of  the  families  in  Oxford  and  51  percent  of  the 
families  in  the  county  are  poverty  stricken  since  they  each 
receive  less  than  $3,000  in  annual  income.   Well  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  poverty  stricken  families  in  the  city  and 
county  are  nonwhite.   Lack  of  adequate  skill  and  training 
are  major  factors  in  the  high  incidence  of  poverty  which  is 
caused  by  a  combination  of  low  wages  and  varying  degrees  of 
underemployment  and  unemployment. 

Those  people  who  live  in  substandard  housing  have  low 
incomes,  and,  in  turn,  those  people  with  low  incomes  have 
little  education.   Over  half  of  the  adults  in  the  city  and 
county  do  not  have  a  high  school  education,  and  lack  of 
formal  education  is  more  prevalent  among  Negroes.   Often  the 
misfortunes  of  adults  result  in  the  deprivation  of  material 
necessities  for  their  children,  and  this  tends  to  limit  the 
opportunities  and  to  inhabit  the  ambitions  of  these  children. 
In  this  way,  poverty  tends  to  perpetuate  itself  from  one 
generation  to  another. 

A  rapidly  expanding  local  economy  would  not  necessarily 
mean  that  all  of  the  underemployed  and  unemployed  could 
obtain  full-time  jobs.   Many  of  the  "breadwinners"  with  low 
incomes  could  not  fill  jobs  other  than  those  requiring  manual 
labor. 

Greater  effort  should  be  made  to  inform  people  of  the 
changing  man-power  needs  which  makes  training  essential  in 
obtaining  renumerative  and  continuous  employment.   About  one- 
third  of  the  high  school  students  leave  school  without  gradu- 
ating.  For  the  adults  as  well  as  youth,  greater  emphasis 

should  be  placed  on  obtaining  more  formal  training,  particu- 
larly industrial  training. 
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For  many  years,  the  gains  in  nonagr i cu  1 1 ur a  1  employment 
have  barely  been  above  the  losses  in  agricultural  employment. 
Thus,  gains  in  total  employment  have  been  small.   By  apply- 
ing the  appropriate  growth  rate  to  each  of  the  industries 
found  in  Granville  County,  total  employment  is  projected  to 
be  about  2,900  jobs  greater  in  1980  than  in  1960,  or  in- 
crease by  about  150  jobs  each  year  during  this  period.  This 
is  a  much  greater  annual  rate  of  gain  than  the  county  rea- 
lized during  the  past  decade. 

Recent  developments  within  the  county  indicate  that 
total  employment  may  very  well  increase  by  at  least  150  jobs 
each  year  on  the  average  although  agricultural  employment 
is  expected  to  continue  its  downward  plunge  at  the  rate  of 
about  100  jobs  each  year.   Significant  industrial  expansion 
has  been  realized  in  the  county  since  1960,  and  most  of  this 
industrial  growth  has  taken  place   in  Oxford.   The  hospital 
facilities  at  Butner  are  expected  to  continue  to  expand  dur- 
ing the  coming  years,  thereby  caring  for  more  patients  and 
providing  more  employment  opportunities.   The  major  manu- 
facturing plants  in  the  county,  most  of  which  are  located  in 
Oxford,  have  definite  plans  to  add  additional  employees  with- 
ing  a  few  years. 

In  view  of  recent  developments  and  anticipated  indus- 
trial expansion,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  total  employ- 
ment will  increase  by  150  jobs  each  year  on  an  average  between 
1960  and  1980,  and  much  of  this  expansion  will  likely  occur  in 
Oxford.    However,  this  expected  industrial  growth  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  employ  all  the  entrants  into  the  local  labor 
force.   At  least  150  people  in  the  county  and  50  Oxford  re- 
sidents enter  the  labor  force  each  year.    The  city's  indus- 
trial growth  may  be  adequate  to  provide  jobs  for  most  of  its 
new  entrants  into  the  labor  force,    However,  many  rural  people 
probably  will  not  be  able  to  find  employment  in  the  city  or 
elsewhere  in  the  county.   Unless  industrial  expansion  in  the 
future  is  much  greater  than  any  the  county  has  experienced 
in  the  past,  they  will  have  to  search  outside  the  county  to 
find  jobs. 
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If  industrial  growth  should  be  as  great  as  recent  de- 
velopments indicate,  the  city  and  county  populations  will 
increase  at  faster  rates  than  trends  during  the  1950's  sug- 
gest.  On  the  basis  of  recent  industrial  expansion,  the 
county  population  is  projected  to  increase  by  3,200  and  the 
city  population  is  projected  to  increase  by  1,400  between 
1960  and  1980. 
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Appendix  A   POPULATION  BY  AGE  GROUPS  FOR  1950  AND  1960 


Age 

Gr anvi 
1950 

lie 

County 
19o0 

Oxford 

Group 

19  50 

1960 

0-4 

3,605 

3,563 

604 

705 

5-9 

3,418 

3,593 

577 

7  40 

10-14 

3,311 

3,829 

661 

806 

15-19 

3,083 

3,  144 

624 

568 

20-24 
25-29 
30-34 
35-39 


2 

,642 

2, 

,004 

2. 

,432 

1  , 

,926 

2 

,099 

2, 

,015 

2, 

,  128 

2; 

,  102 

536 
529 
473 
479 


307 
383 
394 
468 


40-44 
45-49 
50-54 
55-59 
60-64 

65+ 


1,780 

2,063 

1,552 

1  ,947 

1,411 

1,655 

1,  148 

1,458 

998 

1,  104 

2.186 


2,  707 


479 
42  2 
327 
285 
237 

452 


471 
418 
432 
356 
289 

641 


Total 


31,  793 


33,  110 


6.685 


6.978 


72  - 


Appendix  B   POPULATION  BY  TOWNSHIP  IN  GRANVILLE  COUNTY  1900- 
I960  WITH  PROJECTIONS  TO  1970  AND  1980^ 


Townsh  ip 

1900 

1910 

1920 

1930 

Brassfie Id 

3,242 

3,348 

2  ,945 

2,660 

Dut  ch V  i  I  le 

2  ,956 

3,  119 

2  ,  798 

2,844 

Fishing  Creek 

2,490 

2,727 

3,277 

3  ,  741 

Oak  Hill 

2,459 

2,415 

2,432 

2,393 

Oxford 

4,071 

5,333 

6,  120 

7,229 

Salem 

1  ,  163 

1,115 

1,261 

1  ,469 

Sassafras  Fork 

1,927 

2,069 

2,618 

2,418 

Tally  Ho 

2,832 

3  ,041 

3,301 

3  ,481 

Walnut  Grove 

2,  123 

1,935 

2  ,094 

2  ,488 

County 

23  ,263 

25,  102 

26,846 

28,  723 

Oxford 

2  ,059 

3  ,018 

3  ,606 

4,101 

1940 


1950 


1960 


1970 


1980 


2,783 

2, 

,866 

2, 

,621 

2  , 

,316 

1, 

,990 

3,028 

6: 

,082 

1  , 

,560 

8, 

,959 

10, 

,390 

3,621 

3^ 

,  138 

3: 

,  142 

3, 

,020 

2, 

,834 

2  ,502 

2, 

,366 

2, 

,  147 

1, 

,879 

I, 

,619 

7,  783 

8, 

,714 

9  , 

,  166 

9, 

,295 

9  , 

,  176 

1  ,574 

1  , 

,566 

I, 

,521 

1, 

,409 

I, 

,282 

2  ,451 

2  , 

,370 

2. 

,094 

1  , 

,  745 

I, 

,451 

3,405 

2  , 

,568 

2, 

,283 

1  , 

,946 

I, 

,619 

2,197 

2, 

,  123 

2, 

,576 

2, 

,987 

3, 

,374 

29,344 

31  : 

,  793 

33. 

,  110 

33  , 

,  556 

33; 

.735 

3  ,991 

6, 

,  685 

6, 

,978 

7  , 

,  1  13 

7  , 

,078 

County  projections  were  made  by  Professor  Horace  Hamilton  at 
North  Carolina  State  and  Josef  Perry,  Division  of  Community 
Planning.   Township  projections  were  apportioned  from  county 
projections.   For  the  city,  the  projections  were  determined 
by  the  age  cohort  survival  method. 


Appendix  C   INCOME.  EDUCATION  AND  HOUSING  CONDITIONS,  1960 


Fam  i  I  i  e  s 


Per  Capita 
I n  come  ^ 


7o  with 
i  ncome  o  f 
less  than 
Number  $3,000^ 


Med  i  an 
School 
Years 


Housing  Units 
7,  S  u  b  - 
Completed   Number  standard 


Brassfield 
Towns  hip 

Dutch vi  1  le 
Towns  hip 

Fish  ing 
Creek  Twp . 

Oak  Hi  1  1 
Towns  hip 

Oxford 
Towns  hip 

Salem 
Towns  hip 

Sassafras 
Fork  Twp . 

Tally  Ho 
Towns  hip 

Walnut 
Grove  Twp . 


552 


783 


724 


729 


1  ,  209 


801 


635 


830 


540    73.7 


1  .  160    40.4 


632    58.1 


467    57.0 


2 , 130    40.4 


309    50,5 


467    63.4 


460    57, 


541    63.2 


6.  7 


7.9 


7.  6 


7.9 


9.4 


7.9 


7.3 


7.  7 


694 


1  ,42; 


756 


547 


2  ,  710 


388 


585 


62  1 


53,3 


48.  0 


78.  6 


(6.  1 


50.  1 


!0.  2 


79.  1 


i2.6 


Granvi  1  le  Co.   85  1  6,706 

White        1  ,  169  3,936 

Nonwhite      455  2,770 

Oxford  City   1,336  1 , 679 

White        1,865  994 

Nonwhite       657  685 


30.  7 
79.  8 


16.0 
69.3 


8.  1 

9.4 
6.5 


12.  5 
7.0 


8,311 

5,226 
3,085 

2  ,  196 

1,351 
845 


64.  1 

48.  6 
90.3 

45.9 

25.2 

78.8 


Income  earned  in  1959. 

Median  school  years  completed  by  the  population  age  25  and  over^ 


'All  housing  units  not  in  sound  condition  or  without  a  full 
plement  of  plumbing  facilities  are  classified  as  substanda 


com- 
rd. 
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